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CHAPTER I 



THE ACCUSATION 



TO-MORROW, to-morrow the trouble 
shall begin," sang Dave Acker, first- 
baseman of the Lansing Academy 
nine, as he capered under the showers. Catching 
a handful of the water, he splashed it across the 
room at a group of fellows who had not yet gone 
under the refreshing spray. 

Shive^ng, they scrambled for the vacant show- 
ers. There were not enough to go around, and 
the fellows who lost out were pelted with water. 
One of them ran laughing for the protection of 
the open lockers. 

"There, nowl" wailed Donald Miller, third- 
baseman and captain of the nine. "He knows we 
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won't take a chance of soaking our own doth- 
ing. 

"Wouldn't he make a fine Warrior?" de- 
manded Bert Jones, the star pitcher. 

"He would — ^not," agreed Acker. 

"Wait until I tell them you ran from a handful 
of water," scolded Miller. "They'll reject you 
unanimously." 

Chester Hall, the center-fielder, laughed with 
glee. "Caught you napping that time, didn't I ?" 
he exulted. 

One of the showers became vacant. Hall 
dashed for it, won the race, and was soon splash- 
ing water as lustily as any. The walls began to 
drip outrageously; then the floor became sloppy. 

They were having a dandy time, there in the 
g3rm, when the door opened. 

"Wesley I" ran the whispered word. 

The splashing stopped. Instantly every shower 
was vacant, towels appeared as if by magic and 
began to race across pink, healthy, young shoul- 
ders. 

"Hi, there I" yelled the coach. "What do you 
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think this is, a swimming pool? Look at that 
floor, Phillips.'* 

The man with the coach looked, and then 
chuckled. Wesley might call him Phillips, but to 
the boys he was Professor William Phillips, in- 
structor of mathematics. At least, they called him 
that in the class room. Among themselves, though, 
he was plain Billy Phillips, and they felt quite 
cocky to think that he had once pitched Princeton 
to grand victories over Yale and Harvard. It 
isn't every school that has a wonderful pitcher in 
its faculty I 

"Look at that floor," stormed Wesley. "And 
then look at them. They look as innocent as 
ducks in a pond." 

"Tut, tut," admonished Prof. Phillips. 

"Tut, tut," repeated the coach, aghast. 

"Certainly. Isn't to-morrow their first game? 
Why, when I was at Princeton, just before our 
first game one year " 

The boys forgot to draw the towels across their 
shoulders. 

"What did you do, sir?" demanded Acker. 
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"Why," said the professor solemnly, "we stuck 
the coach under the showers. Hat, coat, shoes 
and all." 

A wild yell broke from the fellows. 

"Come, now," called Wesley, less sharply. 
"Lively, there. You'll be taking cold if you don't 
get into your clothes." 

Yet, as Wesley turned away, there was a smile 
on his lips. Was it any wonder that his boys 
loved Phillips — ^Billy Phillips, who had not for- 
gotten baseball when he became an instructor and 
who sacrificed time each year to help the coach 
get the nine in shape ? 

"Say," whispered Captain Miller, "isn't Billy 
Phillips a brick?" 

"He's a whole brickyard," whispered Acker, in 
reply. 

With the opening game against Arlington com- 
ing on the morrow, the squad heeded Wesley's 
warning and dressed hurriedly. Bert Jones, as- 
signed to pitch the first diamond battle, lost no 
time in getting his precious right arm under cover. 

Ches Hall and Dave Acker, room-mates, 
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walked back to the dormitory building together. 
Hall, aside from making the nine, had played 
quarterback in the last football game against the 
mighty Bayside, and Acker had gone into the last 
quarter of that bitter game as right guard. 

**Is there anything in all this talk?*' Acker 
asked. 

"What talk?" Ches questioned. "That Arling- 
ton has a great pitching stafiF?" 

"No; that the Warrior Club will meet to-night 
and elect?" 

"I heard that. But you know how secretive 
they are when there's a meeting on to elect 1" 

"Are they going to take a vote on making you 
a Warrior?" 

Ches shrugged his shoulders. "How do I 
know? They tell me that the Warriors don't 
often take in freshmen." 

"Why freshmen?" questioned Dave. "Why 
not freshman?" 

"Why, I've heard that you would come up for 
election, too." 

Acker stopped, swung around and stared in- 
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credulously at his companion. Then he tapped 
his head suggestively. 

"Too bad/' he murmured. "Gone in the head. 
Hear him raving 1" 

Ches laughed. "It isn't raving. Didn't I win 
my L in the Bayside game last fall?" 

"Yes." 

"Didn't you?" 

"Y— yes." 

"Haven't we both made the nine?" 

Acker suddenly stopped tapping his skull. "Say, 
Ches," he gasped, "won't it be great if we're both 
taken into the Warriors?" He caught his room- 
mate around the shoulders, and together they 
danced away down the road. 

They went to bed that night with strange, bar- 
baric noises sounding in their ears. Out on the 
campus the cheer leaders were rehearsing the stu- 
dents in the mysteries of a new yell that seemed 
to be set on remaining a mystery. After a while, 
though, the racket ceased abruptly. 

"Wonder what's happened?" questioned Ches 
from his bed. 
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THE ACCUSATION 

Dave was sleepy and indignant. ^^Maybe one 
of the cheer leaders soiled his cuffs and they're 
carrying him to the hospital.*' 

Presently the tramp of feet was heard through- 
out the dormitory halls. The fellows were com- 
ing indoors. Ches tip-toed across the room and 
opened his door a fraction of an inch. Billy Clay- 
ton, the captain of the eleven, came past 

"Histl" whispered Ches. "What's up?" 

"Billy Phillips stopped us; said we were keeping 
the nine awake-^and that he'd like a little sleep, 
too." 

"Blessings on his head," yawned Acker, in a 
voice that penetrated to the halL "I always said 
Phillips had no use for campus rowdies." 

"Huhl" grunted Billy Clajrton, and went up- 
stairs to his own room, vowing that some night 
he'd put bread crumbs a-plenty in the first-base- 
man's bed. 

The day of the opening game dawned dear and 
cool. Arlington was said to have the strongest 
nine she had sent out in ten years, and as a re- 
sult, the baseball squad brought sixty students 
a 7 
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with it when it arrived. This delegation swag- 
gered around Lansing and loudly boasted of what 
it would do to the wearers of the golden brown, 
much to the indignation of the Lansing fellows. 
The Arlington supporters began to make so much 
noise that the afternoon's clash began to take on 
the aspects of a big game. 

Then, too, Wesley had not entirely hidden the 
fact that he feared the enemy's pitchers. This, as 
the morning wore on, began to be whispered 
among the nine. Whereas they should have gone 
into action with no thought of defeat, and anxious 
only as to how well they would play, they began to 
have some doubt of the result. 

Prof. Phillips strolled over to the dormitory 
from his house in Faculty Row, and quickly sensed 
the nervousness. Next he learned its cause, and 
hastily sought out the coach. 

"Hi, there," he scolded; "wake up. Get busyl 
Do you know that those fellows are biting their 
finger nails and wondering if they'll win?" 

"Nonsense," scoffed Wesley. 

"Nonsense, nothing. I've been talking to them. 
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We made the mistake of letting them see we were 
afraid of Arlington's pitchers " 

But the coach was already on the move. He 
had not expected to give the squad any woik to- 
day, but now, he knew, he would have to take 
their minds off the game. So he led them out to 
Lansing field, telling them they needed a little 
practice to limber up their musdes. 

The Arlington students, parading around the 
town, saw them start. 

"Yah 1" yelled the enemy's rank and file. "Go 
out and get some batting practice. You'll need 
it." 

The shot was well put, and the nine looked un- 
comfortable. Prof. Phillips laughed. 

"Funny, isn't it," he asked, "that the team that 
loses usually makes the most noise before the 
game ?" 

"It is funny," agreed the coach. "But I've seen 
it happen so often that I know it's true." 

Some of the fellows took heart at that. The 
others found their confidence coming back after 
they had been on the field less than an hour. One 
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thing was certaii>— they had a fine fielding team. 
Very little got past the infield, and the outer 
gardeners were sure on fly balls. 

At noon Wesley led them back, this time to the 
big dining room in the basement of the dormitory 
building. To-day the fellows ate together at one 
end of the room regardless of where they or- 
dinarily sat The coach knew the dangers of a 
hearty meal just before an athletic contest. He 
assumed personal charge of the squad while it 
ate, and turned a deaf ear to pleas for more. 

*'To-night," he said, "you can eat the plates 
and the cups." 

"m have starved to death before then," wailed 
Dave Acker, and the nine roared with laughter. 
That laugh was as nectar and honey to Wesley. 
It meant that the boys had lost their awful nerv- 
ousness of the morning. 

Try as he might, though, Wesley could not keep 
the boys from talking about the game. He dared 
not insist on turning the conversation into other 
channels. Finally the chatter ran to hitting and 
pitching. 
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"Who'U be in the box for Arlington?" Chcs 
Hall asked. 

"Booth," answered Wesley, 

"Eddie Booth?" 

"I think that's his name." 

"Didn't he pitch for Hannon Academy one sea- 
son?" 

The coach nodded. "Yes; that's the same 
Booth. Hold on, there, Acker; drop that You 
can't have any more potatoes." 

Wesley, usually wideawake at all times, failed 
to notice that Ches's face had paled a bit. As the 
nine left the table, though, he could not help see- 
ing that the center-fielder had scarcely touched 
his food. 

When a young, vigorous boy, putting in several 
hours in the open air each day and getting to bed 
early each night, begins to toy with his food, some- 
thing is wrong. Wesley was quickly at Hall's 
side. 

"What's die matter?" he demanded anxiously. 
"Weren't you hungry?" 

"As a bear," answered Ches. 
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Tou didn't eat much. Have the appetites of 
bears changed any lately?" 

"You told us not to eat tod much, didn't you ?" 

"Oh I" The coach was completely deceived. 
"I wish some of the other fellows would obey 
orders that way." 

The crowd that sat in the stands for that first 
game numbered less than five hundred. Yet, as 
Ches, veteran of last fall's big football game, 
dressed, he felt shaky and nervous. When he 
had last played with Rigley School this same 
Booth had pitched for Hannon, and Booth had 
hit him with the ball. But that was a year ago. 
Why should he have this dread of facing the 
Arlington pitcher? 

The coach lined up the regulars and the substi- 
tutes at one end of the gym and gave his instruc- 
tions. 

"Look out for Booth," he ordered. "He uses 
a bean ball." 

One of the substitutes didn't understand. 
"What's a bean ball, Wesley?" 

"A bean ball is a pitch straight at a batter's 
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head to drive him away from the plate. It's dirty 
work, and I haven't much use for the fellow who 
uses it. I wouldn't let one of my pitchers use it. 
Sometimes the batter is hit, and sometimes there 
are bad injuries. Just watch out for that bean 
ball, and whale everything else." 

"That's it, fellows," called Captain Miller. 
"Whale everything else." 

Ches spoke a trifle huskily. "Does he use that 
bean ball right along?" 

"It's generally the first or the second ball," an- 
swered Prof. Phillips; "sometimes both. If he 
frightens the batter away, he can then work the 
outside comers. Watch out for that first and 
that second ball." 

Ches felt a sense of relief. Well, if he had 

to be careful of only the first two pitches 

Then the nine pranced out and ran pell-mell across 
the outfield. 

Arlington went first to bat. Ches, ^s he left 
the bench to take the field, heard Bert Jones say 
that he had never felt in better shape. The pitch- 
er's boast seemed well founded, for the first three 
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Arlington batters were easy outs. Then it was 
Lansing^s turn. 

Ches, because of his speed, led off for the 
golden brown. He seemed unable to find a bat 
to suit him. Arlington was in the field, waiting, 
and the umpire was growing impatient. 

"Batter up I" he called. 

Ches picked out a bat — ^pidced at random. 

"Look out for that bean ball,*' Wesley warned. 
"Watch him." 

"Climb into the first good one he puts over,'* 
Captain MiUer encouraged. 

Booth, on the pitching mound, leaned forward 
the better to see the catcher's signal. He also 
glanced at the batter; and suddenly his face 
seemed to li^t up with a look of recognition. 
He smiled gleefully. Then his right arm went 
around in a circle, his left foot left the ground — 
and the ball sped in toward the catcher. 

With the first motion of the "wind up," Ches 
had started to back away from the plate. The 
ball came across, waist high, a perfect strike, but 
Ches was too far away even to offer at it. 
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"He's scared stiff/' roared the Arlington stands. 
"That's the boy, Boothie." 

"Phillips shouldn't have told them it would be 
die first or the second ball," Wesley muttered to 
himself. 

Again Booth pitched, again a perfect delivery 
— and Ches again backing away from the plate. 

"Strike two," called the umpire. 

Wesley grunted. 

Booth was laughing. It seemed to him to be 
a grand joke. The Arlington stands were laugh- 
ing, too. 

"Get him a hitching strap I" they yelled. 

"Whoa, Halll" 

Booth pitched the next ball with fearful speed. 
It started on a line for the batter's head, and 
Ches dropped hastily to the ground. The next 
instant he heard a yell of derision. 

"Batter out I" called the umpire. 

The ball had curved over the plate. 

Ches, picking up his bat, walked back slowly 
to the bench. He received no cheer of encourage- 
ment from the stands where the golden brown 
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showed. As a matter of fact, the Lansing stu- 
dents were aghast. 

''Good thing they have the grounds fenced in," 
Wesley snapped. "You'd have been out in the 
road by this time." 

Prof. Phillips's voice was gentle. "Hit him 
next time, Ches." 

Murphy, the left-fielder, and Acker, followed 
Ches to the plate. They each managed to hit the 
sphere, but did not drive it safely. They did not 
seem to have much fear of Booth's bean ball. 

For the next two innings the infields and the 
batteries got all the put-outs. Ches came to bat 
again in the last half of the fourth. 

"See if you can stay within a block of the 
plate," Wesley ordered curtly. 

Prof. Phillips, silently watching, noticed that 
Ches's face was a bit white. 

The boy went out with his teeth set. Booth 
greeted him with a nasty laugh. The first ball 
came straight for his head. Ches, remembering 
how he had been fooled by that curve, crouched 
and prepared to swing. Suddenly he saw that 
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this ball would not curve. He fell back franti- 
cally, and could feel the air as the ball whistled 
past his forehead. 

That settled Ches. Once more he backed away 
from the plate with each pitch, and Booth, work- 
ing the outside comers, had an easy time striking 
him out. 

"Hall's afraid of the pitcher," ran a whisper 
through the stands — ^his own stands, the golden 
brown stands of Lansing. 

On the bench Wesley was wondering if this was 
so. No ; that couldn't be. He had seen Hall pile 
into a beefy football line without a trace of fear 
or of hesitancy. Yet 

"Remarkable performance, Hall," said the 
coach icily, when Ches came back to the bench. 
That was all — ^just three words. They stung 
worse than a raging scolding. 

Prof. Phillips shook his head. 

During the rest of that inning Wesley cast more 
than one glance at his downcast center-fielder. 
True, none of his boys were hitting Booth, but 
Hall was the only player who was running away 
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from the plate like a scared cat. Was it a sudden 
attack of nervousness ? Was it that form of stage 
fright that strikes many players in their first 
game? 

The first half of the fifth inning brought the 
answer. Up to that time neither side had scored, 
for Bert Jones was every bit as effective as Booth 
^more so, for he was pitching cleaner ball. With 
one of the enemy gone, the Arlington catcher 
lifted a short fly to right field. Pearson galloped 
in to get it. 

The track candidates, a day or so before, had 
been practicing starts in the outfield. They had 
dug little holes for their toes, and had neglected 
to fill them again. Now, Pearson, about to catch 
the ball, stepped into one of these miniature ex- 
cavations, tripped and fell. 

The batter drew up, gasping and happy, on 
third base. With one out, and a man three-quar- 
ters around, things looked bright for Arlington, 
and the Arlington shriek swept across the field: 

"Get that run I Get that run I Get that run I" 

Wesley vowed that the next sprinter who prac* 
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ticed starts on the outfield grass would hang at 
sunrise. 

The next batter hit the first ball pitched. It 
started on a line for center field, and in an instant 
Ches Hall was running toward the fence. Wes- 
ley's heart gave a frightened jump. 

"If he has stage fright " he muttered, in 

a panic. 

But Ches, still on the run, pulled down the 
flying ball. The runner on third started for 
home. Ches, swinging around, threw in with all 
his strength. 

It was a wonderful throw, coming almost on a 
line. It struck the diamond inside second base, 
bounded twice, and shot straight into the hands of 
Lord, the catcher. But the runner had already 
slid across the plate with the first run of the game. 

"It isn't nervousness," sighed Wesley. "What 
in thunder is it? He's absolutely afraid to stand 
up to the plate." 

The coach had little time for speculation. His 
boys were behind, and unless something happened 
mighty suddenly they would stay behind 
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For the next four innings he worked every wile 
known to a foxy coach who is trying to start a 
rally. Once, in the seventh inning, it did look as 
though the break would come, for Booth suddenly 
took a fit of wildness with Ches at the plate, 
though the batter showed plainly that he was 
scared. Booth, though, found the earth again 
and stayed there, and Lansing was retired score- 
less. The coach did not even find consolation in 
the fact that Ches had secured his base on balls. 

"If any of those pitches had come near him/* 
Wesley scowled, "he*d have been running for 
home." 

At last came the ninth inning y^ith the score 
still I to o in Arlington's favor. If the game was 
to be won, or even tied, it had to come right now, 
for this was Lansing's last turn at bat. 

It opened badly for the golden brown. For- 
rest, the short-stop, was first up, and he hit 
weakly to Booth and was thrown out at first. 
Then Gunwald, the second-baseman, shot a single 
to left. Lansing's sons yelled nobly, and told 
each other that it was not yet over. Then Lord 
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fouled out, and the cheering became painful. Bert 
Jones came to bat. 

''Come on, Bert,**^ shrilled the coachers. 

"Win your own game, Jonesie," yelled the 
stands. 

The pitcher walloped the second ball thrown 
to him, and it sang to the outfield. Jones stopped 
on second, and Gunwald slid safely into third. 

All was babbling happiness on the Lansing 
bench. Prof. Phillips slapped his knee with his 
score book. **Come on, Hall." 

The babble died away. The coach frowned. 
He would have liked to send in a boy to hit for 
the center-fielder, but the fellows on the bench 
were now as excited as a flock of geese. He'd 
have to take his chances on Hall. If the boy 
would only stand up 

"I want a hit," he snapped, leaning forward. 
"Do you hear? A hit will win this game. I 
want it." 

Ches, without a word, walked to the plate. 

The Arlington catcher had been holding the 
ball. Booth had been expecting a pinch hitter. 
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When Ches came out, the pitcher walked in to 
take a short throw. 

"Better duck this time, Hall/' he grinned mock- 
ingly. 

Again he drove the first ball straight at the 
batter's head, and Ches jumped back as though 
shot. Acker was coaching at first base. 

"Come on, Ches," he pleaded; "hit it out" 

The center-fielder came back and this time 
crowded the plate. He must stay there ; he must 
hit. Everything depended on him. Yet, when 
the ball started on its journey, something seemed 
to reach out and pull him back, not far this time, 
but far enough to have him miss the ball when he 
swung. 

A low groan ran through the Lansing stands. 

Ches could feel the throb of his pulse. He 

must And then he pulled back again, and 

Booth clipped the outside corner for the second 
strike. 

Wesley's face was red with rage. "What do 
you think of that, Phillips?" he demanded pas- 
sionately. 
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Before the instructor of mathematics could an- 
swer the game was over. Booth pitched again, 
and the ball was a foot wide of the plate. Ches 
swung crazily. Lansing had lost. 

Wesley did not see the sorrowful figure that 
turned from the rubber. The red had gone from 
the coach's cheeks, and they were coldly white. 
Phillips shook him gently. 

'^Liven up; it's only a minor game. Let's be 
going." 

"If I go in there now HI Wait a while." 

So they sat there until only the bat boy, stick- 
ing the war clubs into their canvas bags, was with 
them. Without a word Wesley arose and strode 
to the gym* He threw open the locker room door. 

Ches Hall, fully dressed, was coming down the 
long room. The coach's arm was raised accus- 
ingly. 

"Yellow; miserable yellow," he blazed. "The 
only fellow with a yellow streak that ever played 
on the Lansing nine." 

The center-fielder caught his breath. When 
the coach had started to speak he had stopped. 
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Now he went on toward the door. Wesley 
stepped aside, and he passed out. 

"I guess that settles him for the Warriors," 
sighed Forrest, the short-stop. 



CHAPTER II 

BILLY PHILLIPS TO THE RESCUE 

CHES HALL could not understand the 
sudden change in his fortunes. Yes- 
terday he had been Hall, the veteran 
'Varsity quarter and the new, but promising, cen- 
ter-fielder. Then the great, flaming golden 
brown L on his sweater had meant much. Now 
it meant little; for, despite its significance, the 
coach had publicly branded him as the owner of 
a "yellow streak." 

He felt, though, without knowing why, that 
Wesley was wrong. He had been afraid of 
Booth, but he would not admit, even to himself, 
that it had been cowardice. Why hadn't he been 
afraid last fall to crash into bruising plays and 
to tackle heavier boys who came at him savagely? 
Why hadn't he been afraid of Bert Jones when 
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batting against that marvel in practice? Why? 
What was the answer? 

He did not know. All that he remembered was 
that Booth had been throwing the ball at his head, 
and that he had been fearfully afraid that he 

would be hit. And Booth had laughed at him 

He felt a sudden flame of anger. It was dirty 
playing. 

*'He hit me, too, that day he pitched for Han- 
non," Ches muttered. "To-day he was willing to 
take all kinds of chances of hitting me again. It*s 
dirty work. If he were a Lansing boy Wesley 
wouldn't have him on the nine.'' 

Ches was walking back slowly, glad that the 
spectators of the game were far ahead, and that 
the members of his own nine were far behind; 
and somewhat afraid of facing the campus after 
his showing. Suddenly, in his rear, he heard the 
sound of many footsteps. When he looked back 
he saw the Arlington squad, flushed with victory, 
hurrying toward him. 

Most of the fellows nodded and passed on. 

"Some catch you made, old man," called one. 
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"And some throw, too," called another. 

Booth, when he came abreast, stopped and 
smiled triumphantly. "What's your batting aver- 
age ?" he asked. 

Ches made no reply. 

"I hope I haven't hurt it much." 

Ches bit his lips, and quickened his pace. 

"I still have your number, Hall, haven't I? 
Once I bean a fellow he doesn't hug the plate 
much." 

Under this coarse taunting Ches felt his anger 
rising, but he still held his peace. 

"Say," laughed Booth wickedly, "I hope they 
won't think you're a mutt, and fire you from the 
mne. That would be too " 

Ches turned quickly, and let fly both fists. The 
left hand missed; the knuckles of the right hand 
landed snugly under the pitcher's chin, and he 
sprawled into the dusty road. 

"Hi, fellows I" he yelled. 

The Arlington boys came running back. Booth, 
ten pounds heavier than Ches, had expected no 
such attack, and the fury of it had overwhelmed 
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him and robbed him of whatever courage he pos- 
sessed. He sat on the ground holding one hand 
to his face. 

"He hit me," he whined. "He's sore because I 
struck him out." 

Two or three of the nine moved toward Ches 
threateningly. 

"Quit that," snapped the boy who had compli- 
mented Ches on his catch. "You fellows know 
Booth ; he isn't an angel. What were you doing. 
Booth ? Nagging him ?" 

"Wasn't doing a thing," protested the pitcher, 
as he scrambled to his feet. "We had a few 
words " 

"I thought so," said the other boy. 

The Arlington coach didn't like the way things 
were going. He wanted no dissension in his own 
ranks. 

"Here, now," he called; "none of that, Booth. 
Don't hit him. We haven't time ; we must make 
a train. We'll file a complaint against the young 
rowdy." 

Booth had made no attempt at battle, and the 
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coach's words gave him a chance to move oH 
gracefully. The boy who had praised Ches's 
catch lingered behind. 

"Don't judge us all by Booth,** he urged. 

"I don't," Ches smiled. 

"That's right. You needn't tell me what hap- 
pened; I can guess. See you some other time. 
So long." 

"So long," echoed Ches. 

The Arlington player ran after his companions, 
and Ches was left there alone. 

Suddenly he glanced around. Had the row 
been seen ? He instinctively knew what would be 
thought — ^that he had left the gym hurriedly to 
overtake Booth and had then sought revenge for 
his miserable showing. Far down the road the 
nine was coming into view; up ahead the Arling- 
ton players were disappearing around a bend. 
Otherwise the road was deserted. Evidently the 
rumpus had not been observed. 

The center-fielder hastened on and hurried 
across the campus. The few fellows he met 
nodded, but plainly with an effort. They made 
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no movement to stop and talk over the game. 
Across from the campus was the Warriors' dub- 
house. Ches could see the golden brown flag of 
Lansing flying from an upper-story window. It 
was a notice that the club would meet that nigfit. 

*'A fine Warrior I'd make," he sighed. 

When he entered his room he threw himself 
across his bed. The sounds from the warm, 
sunny campus floated in sofdy. He must have 
dropped into a doze, for he sat up suddenly and 
found Dave Acker standing beside the bed. 

''What have you been doing?" demanded the 
first-baseman. 

''Striking out," said Ches dismally. 

Acker frowned. "I don't mean that. What is 
this I hear about Booth and you?" 

"What did you hear?" 

"That you hit him." 

"I did." 

Acker shook his head sorrowfully. "They'll 
say 

"Will you ?" Ches demanded. "No ; I beg par- 
don, Dave. I didn't mean that. I'm sorry." 
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There was silence a while. Dave tossed his 
baseball glove into a drawer of his desk. 

"I suppose this wouldn't have got out if Booth 
hadn't bawled his head o£f at the station. Now 
it's all over the campus. How did it happen?" 

''He taunted me. Said he hoped I wouldn't be 
fired from the nine ^" 

Dave's eyes snapped. "Was that when you hit 
him?" 

"Yes." 

"Good!" Acker's tone expressed satisfaction. 
A moment later, though, his face clouded. "It's 
bad, Ches. The fellows will say ^" 

"I know what they'll say," sighed the center- 
fielder. 

Acker did not once refer to his room-mate's 
batting, and Ches was glad of this. Finally he 
began to wonder what Dave did think of it. 

"Wesley says I have a ^" he began. 

"Wesley's crazy," flared Dave, and Ches felt 
better. 

As though in answer to this bit of dialogue a 
knock sounded on the door. 
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"First visitor of the How-did-it-happen bri- 
gade," grumbled Dave. He lifted his voice. 
"Come in." 

Wesley threw open the door. For a moment 
the first-baseman was kept busy wondering 
whether the coach had heard his observation. 
After that he found himself listening to Wesley's 
voice. 

"Clear out, Acker. I want to talk to Hall. 
I haven't much time." 

Dave made a great show of searching for his 
hat. He tried to read Wesley's face, but found 
it as expressionless as a mask. 

"Hurry, there I" called the coach impatiently. 

Dave found the hat and walked out. 

The coach waited until Acker's footsteps had 
died away. He faced the center-fielder with none 
of that friendliness that he usually displayed to- 
ward his "boys." 

"Did you hit Booth?" he asked. 

"I did." 

"Fine! Nice story for Arlington to spread 
wherever it plays. One of its pitchers strikes out 
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a Lansing boy, and the Lansing boy slugs him. 
Since when have you become a street rowdy?" 

These were almost the words the Arlington 
coach had used. They stung Ches keenly. They 

were uncalled for, unwarranted He found 

himself answering the coach impetuously. 

"I'm not a rowdy, Wesley. The Arlington fel- 
lows overtook me ; they were hurrying for a train. 
Booth stopped. I let it pass until he insulted 



me 



"What did he say?" 

The boy started to speak, and suddenly stopped. 
How could he tell the coach that Booth had 
taunted him with dismissal from the nine? 

"He insulted me " he began. 

"What did he say?" the coach insisted. 

"He insulted me," Ches repeated doggedly. 

"Wasn't he speaking about your batting?" 

"Yes." 

"Ohl I see. You needn't explain. So you 
went for him and hit him." 

The coach walked over to the window. To his 
mind it was all very plain. Booth, in frightfully 
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bad taste, to be sure, had probably ragged Ches a 
bit, and Ches had lost his temper and had used 
his fists. But so far as the insulting part 

went Why didn't Ches tell him what the 

insult was? 

The coach came bade to the center of the room. 
His voice was a trifle gentler. 

"What was the matter with you to-day, Hall?" 

The boy shook his head. "I don't know— ex- 
actly." 

Wesley studied the walls. He had called the 
boy "yellow," but his heart had begun to reproach 
him. Had the boy, as 'Varsity quarter, lacked 
courage on the gridiron? Might it not have been 
a case of staleness — that, and nothing worse ? 

"How were you sleeping a couple of nights 
prior to the game. Hall?" 
• "Like a top." 

"How did you feel this morning? Fresh? 
Or did you feel as though you hadn't had enough 
sleep?" 

"I felt Look here, Wesley ; I wasn't stale. 

It wasn't that." 
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"WeU, then, what was it?" 

"The — ^the pitcher," answered Ches. 

"Booth?" 

"Yes." 

The trace of gentleness left Wesley's voice. 
"You were afraid of him?" 

The boy did not answer. 

"Were you afraid of him?" 

Still no answer. 

"Were you, Hall?" 

"Yes," said the boy slowly; "I was. But Pm 
not yellow; you're wrong there, Wesley. You 
shouldn't have said that. I was never afraid of a 
pitcher before. I can't understand this. I'm not 
yellow, Wesley " 

"And you hit him when you met him," said 
Wesley, in a tone of disgust. "Huh 1 A Lansing 
boy, too." 

The coach turned abruptly toward the door. 
Ches spoke hesitatingly : 

"I — I suppose I'm fired from the nine?" 

"You're not," snapped Wesley. "I had my 
mind made up to fire you, but Phillips asked me 
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to let you stay. Understand this, though, Hall: 
it doesn't make the slightest difference to me 
whether you come out for practice or whether you 
don't. Good night." 



CHAPTER III 

REJECTED 

FIVE minutes after Wesley had departed, 
Acker was back in the room. 
"Well?" he asked. "What's the ex- 
tent of the damage?" 

"I guess Fm through." 

"How?" 

"Wesley wants to throw me, but Billy Phillips 
has asked him to let me stay." 

"But what's the answer? Do you stay?" 

"Yes; but Wesley says he doesn't care if I 
never come out for practice." 

Acker came over and ran an affectionate arm 
across Ches's shoulder. 

"Cheer up, pall The season isn't over yet. 
You'll play before we're through. Don Miller 
doesn't believe you're yellow — at least, I don't 
think so." 
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"How do you know?" 

"Well, he's the captain, and I thought I — Vd 
sound him out " ^ 

"Fitting for me already, eh, Dave?" asked 
Ches, and bent his head over his desk so that 
Acker would not see the mist in his eyes. 

"I couldn't be fighting for a better fellow, could 
I ?" answered Dave lightly. 

From the hall came the sound of noisy, bustling 
feet hastening down the stairs. 

"Supper," said Acker, and glanced sharply at 
his room-mate. "Going down?" 

Ches hesitated. "Yes," he said at last 

Dave gave a sigh of relief. "That's the stuff. 
I was afraid you wouldn't" 

They joined the army on its way down the 
stairs. Most of the fellows were already seated 
when Ches and Dave entered the dining room. A 
little shiver of silence ran around the white-dothed 
tables. 

"Hello, there, Acker," called several. "How's 
the boy?" 

Not a greeting for Ches I The center-fielder 
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glanced around the room. Dave had said that 

Don Miller didn't believe Ah 1 Miller was 

not at his place. Ches had been wondering why 
Miller had not given him a word. 

Thirty tables, each seating twelve boys, were 
set at even distances around the dining room. 
Ches and Dave had to pass four of these to get 
to their own table. It was a silent journey. 

Ches felt Acker's hand pressing his arm. Then 
Billy Clayton — Clayton, the captain of the eleven 
— rose in his place at a table far down the long 
room. 

"Greetings, Hall !" he boomed. "Greetings 1" 

"How's our companion of the pigskin?" 
shrilled Tillie Scott, the quarter. 

Ewing, a right guard, called something that 
Ches didn't hear. The outfielder waved his hand 
at them. He wanted to say something, but 
somehow his voice seemed to catch in his throat. 
He sat down at his place. 

Full well did he know that Clayton and Scott 
and Ewing had made their play te warm the fel- 
lows, if possible, into a show of friendliness. 
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Probably they had rehearsed it out on the 
campus before they came in. 

"The old crowd is with you, Ches," Dave whis- 
pered. 

"They're all alone, then/' smiled his room- 
mate. No matter how he felt, he would try not 
to show that he was hurt. 

The roomful of boys didn't warm to Ches. 
They had seen him that day at bat, and there was 
no refuting the testimony of their eyes. As they 
looked at it, Ches had "lost his nerve." They 
laughed and joked among themselves, but Ches 
was out of the jollity. 

Suddenly there was a craning of necks toward 
the wide, folding doors that led from hall to din- 
ing room. Don Miller was standing there. 

"Late?" he gasped. "This is scandalous. 
First time I was ever late for a meal in my life." 

"Where were you?" demanded Billy Clayton 
sternly. "This must be investigated." 

"Conference with Wesley " 

Captain Miller stopped abruptly. Tillie Scott 
leaned toward Clayton. 
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"You boneheadr* he hissed. 

"That's I— or me," sighed Clayton sadly, 
"whichever it is. I can always be depended on to 
ask one question too many." 

The whole room was staring at Ches and steal- 
ing glances at Miller. There was plenty of room 
for the captain of the nine to go directly to his 
place, but he shook his head. 

"Guess I can't squeeze through there, can I?" 
he asked. Then, as some of the fellows started 
to hitch their chairs : "Never mind ; don't bother. 
I'll go this way." 

He took the path that would lead him past 
Ches's table. Every boy watched; and they saw 
him slap the center-fielder across the shoulders. 

"Howdy, Hall," he called so that all could 
hear. "That catch of yours was a bear-cat. 
Great I Best I ever saw." 

He bent down and whispered in Ches's ear. 
What Ches heard was : 

"Laugh. Make a bluff at it. I'm telling you 
the funniest joke that ever came down the pike. 
Laugh I" 
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Ches broke into a giggle of alleged merrimenty 
and Miller straightened up, laughing heartily. 
The room was amazed. 

"Goodjoke,eh, HaU?" 

"BuUyl*' giggled Ches. 

^*Tell it to us,'' pleaded Clayton. 

'^Nixl" laughed the captain. "You're out of 
diisy" and passed around to his place. 

miie Scott — ^his parents had given him the 
name of Arthur, but nobody at die academy had 
ever been guilty of calling him that — leaned to- 
ward Clayton. 

"Pretty white of Miller, wasn't it? But what 
in thunder happened to Ches to-day?" 

"Blest if I know," sighed Clayton. "But he 
isn't yeUow, Tillie ; he went into me a couple of 
times while he was playing on the scrub last fall 
and we were on the 'Varsity. He isn't yellow, I 
can tell you that." 

Miller's action partly succeeded where Clay- 
ton's plan had failed. Three or four of the fel- 
lows spoke to Ches in a shamefaced sort of way, 
but Ches responded heartily. It wasn't much of 
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a victory, yet It was something. Acker began to 
eat with a relish. 

Ordinarily the fellows made the supper a leis- 
urely, happy meal. To-night| though, there was 
an unaccustomed haste at many tables. 

"What's the rush?" Ches asked. 

"Warriors meet to-night," answered Acker, in 
a low voice. "Have you forgotten?" 

"Oh I" said Ches. 

Billy Clayton, Tillie Scott and Don Miller were 
all members of the dub. They went out in a 
group while a majority of the fellows were still 
eating. 

"Sorry, feUows," called Clayton; "I'd like to 
stay and be the lion of the evening. Warriors to- 
night, you know. So long, Ches." 

Miller waved a friendly hand. "See you later, 
Hall." 

Here and there other fellows left the tables — 
track men, football fellows, boys who had dis- 
tinguished themselves at baseball, basketball and 
hockey. When they had gone the dining room 
chatter died. Ches kicked at Acker's feet. 
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"Cornel" he whispered. "Let's get out of 
here." 

He left the room at a slow, unhurried pace; 
once in the hall, though, he went hastily upstairs 
to his room. Acker followed at his heels. 

"WeU?" asked Dave; "what now?" 

"If we could walk " 

"Certainly," agreed Dave; "come on." 

Here and there in the semi-gloom of the campus 
bunches of dark shapes showed where the fellows 
were gathered Ches and Dave passed the 
groups, but no friendly calls followed them. 

Great quantities of wood had been gathered for 
the fire of victory that the students had expected 
to light after the Arlington game. Now, though, 
the wood was scattered, and no blaze brightened 
the campus darkness. 

What snatches of conversation did come to the 
ears of the room-mates had to do with the disas- 
trous results of the game. Ches heard his name 
mentioned once or twice. 

"Hall I" came one voice. "Wasn't he the fine 
lemon?" 
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"rm going in," said Ches. 

Acker followed him to their room. Dave 
closed the door softly. 

"I wouldn't take it too hard, Ches," he urged 
gently. 

"I can't help taking it hard," cried the center- 
fielder. "But I'm going to fight this out " 

"Now you're talking," grinned Dave. "That's 
better." 

Neither made a pretense of trying to study. 
After a while they went over to the windows and 
sat there staring out into the star-lit summer 
night. 

Across the campus the windows of the Warrior 
Club glowed brightly. The building was a plain, 
brick structure, and the institution was kept alive 
by the dollars of graduates who had been mem- 
bers. To be a Warrior meant that a boy had 
been an athletic hero for the golden brown of 
Lansing. True, it did not carry as much weight 
as getting one's L, for only the fellows who had 
played against Bayside could win the letter. But 
to be rejected 
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Ches shook his head. The club had been or- 
ganized as a movement to give recognition to the 
fellows who, though having failed of their letter, 
had yet given glorious service to the golden 
brown. Therefore, the red ribbon of the War- 
riors stood for all that was loyal and true. There 
was Todd, for instance. Todd, in the half-mile, 
two years before, had gone in with a bad ankle 
and had run himself into the infirmary. However, 
he had gallantly paced Havens for almost two- 
thirds the distance, and that was all he had been 
expected to do. Yet he had done it with what 
the fellows called ^^a bum ankle'* — and he wore 
the red ribbon of the Warriors in the lapel of his 
coat 

Ches knew the building well. There the eleven 
would next fall set up its training table for the 
first time. This thought brought another shake 
of his head. Would Wesley, believing him to be 
yellow, give him a chance to make the eleven next 
fall? 

Dave Adcer deared his diroat noisily. ^'I guess 
you'll go dirough all right.^ 
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"I haven't a chance," said Ches. "How many 
blackballs reject?" 

"Three." 

"There'll be about five in the box when they 
finish with me." 

"Nonsense 1" cried Dave angrily. "They can't 
forget your work against Bayside." 

"That happened last year." 

"What of that?" 

"Only this: To-day I ^" 

"Oh, forget it. You'll go through. I feel it 
in my bones." 

Despite his confident words Dave hovered near 
the windows for the greater part of the next 
hour. Finally he saw the doors of the club 
open, and the thirty-odd members came out in 
groups of twos and threes. 

"It's over," said Acker. 

He wanted to go down, back one of the mem- 
bers into a comer, a dark corner, and demand to 
know what had happened. He restrained this im- 
pulse, feeling that it would not be quite the proper 
thing to do. 
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"We'll know all about it in the morning- 
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he began, only to stop as a knock sounded on the 
door. Dave called an invitation to enter, and 
Billy Clayton walked in. 

"Hello, Acker," cried the captain of the eleven. 

"I Oh! I didn't think you'd be in, Ches. 

They told me you were on the campus." 

"I was," answered Ches. 

Dave guessed that Clayton had come to the 
room not on a visit, but for a purpose. 

"Well," he urged, "let's have the news." 

"There's no news, Dave. I — I just left the 
meeting and thought I'd drop in. I'll tell you 



to-morrow." 



Clayton was bungling the situation. He knew 
it, and the knowledge made his face fiery red. 

"What happened over there?" Ches asked sud- 
denly. 

"Nothing much," stammered the captain of the 
eleven ; "nothing much." 

"Come, Billy; I can stand it. What hap- 
pened ?" 

"Why, Ches, it was this way " 
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"They rejected me, didn't they?" 

Clayton nodded reluctantly. "I did the best I 
could, Ches. They wouldn't listen to me." 

"How many blackballs?" 

"I didn't count, Ches." 

"How many, Billy?" 

Clayton hung his head as though he had cast 
one of them. "Fifteen," he muttered. 

After a while he glanced up. Ches was stand- 
ing at a window with his back to the room. 
Clayton stole to the door. 

"They elected you, Dave," he whispered, and 
was gone. 

Ches had heard the whisper. He forced a 
feeble smile and faced around. 

"Well, one of us got in, Dave. Hello I What's 
the matter ?" 

Dave was kicking an inoffensive waste-paper 
basket all over the room. 

"Elect me, did they?" he grunted. "I guess 
not. Turn you down, and take me in, eh? Not 
on your life I I wouldn't join that bunch of muck- 
ers for all the money in the Mint." 
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BILLY PHILLIPS DECIDES 

THE Arlington game had been played on 
a Saturday. Next day Ches attended 
church, and after the service wandered 
out into the open country. This was an unheard 
of action on his part, for ordinarily he was one 
of the crowd that sat on the dormitory steps and 
light-heartedly chattered away the Sunday morn- 
ings when the weather was fine. 

The fields along the roadside were industrious 
with the busy twitter of birds and the sounds of 
insect life. Up in a big elm two birds tried to tell 
the whole world that they were building a nest. 
A week ago Ches would have watched this oper- 
ation with lively interest. To-day he passed with- 
out so much as a second glance. 

Ches, after Clayton's departure the night be* 
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fore, had gone sllendy to bed. Twice he had 
awakened from sleep, and once he had thought 
he heard Dave stirring. Acker, though, had said 
nothing further about not joining the Warriors. 
For that matter, Ches did not take the first-base- 
man seriously, looking on his unexpected outburst 
as a flash of temper, and as nothing more. 

"Why shouldn't Dave go in?" he demanded, 
aloud. "Just because they turned me down? 
That would be silly." 

Yet he was touched because of his room-mate's 
show of loyalty. 

The incidents of last night had filled Ches with 
a fear of facing the fellows again. To be snubbed 
and ignored was a new experience, and it stung 
cruelly. He would not have minded so much if 
the coach had not lost faith in him, too. But 
Wesley believed Ches swallowed hard. 

Finally, when it could be put off no longer, he 
turned back. A squirrel skipped into view, and 
for a moment his eyes brightened. Then the in- 
terest in them died, and he took up his journey 
back to the bojrs who thought him a coward. He 
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wondered if his absence from the gathering on 
the dormitory steps had been noticed. 

"Where were you?" demanded Dave Acker, as 
he entered their room. 

"Walking — ^walking out in the country. Fine 
day for walking, Dave." 

"Were you alone?" 

"Yes." 

"Don*t do that," Dave counseled. "It looks 
bad. Stick to the campus." Then, as Ches 
started to speak: "I know it's hard, but give 
them nothing — not an inch. Hold your ground." 

The dinner bell rang. Ches walked to the 
door, only to pause with evident hesitation. 

^'It shouldn't be as bad as it was last night," 
Dave hinted. 

Ches stepped out into the hall. 

Acker had meant well, but his judgment was all 
wrong. If anything, the dining room was far 
colder than it was the night before. For one 
thing, the story of how the Warriors had rejected 
Ches had spread until the whole school knew 
about it. When the Warriors rejected a fellow 
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who had won his letter Well, there was 

something the matter with the fellow they turned 
down. 

Even Billy Clayton and Tillie Scott seemed to 
realize that they could do nothing for Ches to- 
day. They had very little to say, which caused 
more than one fellow to wonder if Clayton were 
ill. Don Miller, the captain of the nine, was also 
silent. He had a secret trouble of his own. He 
had gone to Wesley and had asked that Ches be 
given another trial, and Wesley had curtly re- 
fused. The captain believed that the center-fielder 
would come out on the morrow when practice was 
resumed, and he wondered what the outcome 
would be. 

Ches, fully conscious of his treatment, knew that 
his cheeks were scarlet Yet, instead of keeping 
his eyes on his plate, he held his head high, and 
when his gaze swept the room his eyes were level 
with those of any fellow who might want to stare 
at him. 

If Billy Clayton couldn't help, he could watch ; 
and soon he dug his elbow into Tillie Scott's side. 
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^'Look at Ches," he ordered 

"I will," groaned Tillie, "when I recover from 
that blow. What's the matter? The way he 
looks them in the eye ? And they think he's yel- 
low! Well, I hope I'm. around if any of them 
tell him so." 

"Me, too," grinned Billy. 

While the fellows were crowding out of the 
dining room Clayton found himself near Ches. 

"Drop into my rooms to-night, will you, Hall? 
You, too, Acker. Ssh I I have some ginger ale. 
Keep it dark, or all my friends will come up. 
I'm a secretive chap— when I have ginger ale." 

Ches nodded When he reached his room he 
sat down before the study table and began to 
write. He seemed to have difficulty in composing 
his thoughts into words, for three times he tore up 
his effort. He was on his fourth attempt when 
Acker spoke quietly : 

"Letter?" 

"Yes." 

"To your brother Bob?" 

"Yes." 
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"I wouldn't, if I were you." 

"Why?" 

"Bob'll come flying here. He's pretty thick 
with Wesley — he was the best baddield man Wes- 
ley ever turned out, you know. If you went back 
they'd say it was because Bob begged " 

Ches tore the fourth sheet in half, and sat back 
moodily. Dave pounded him on the back. 

"Come on ; we're due at Clayton's room." 

Ches shook his head. "I'm tired, Dave " 

Acker cut him short. "Think I'm going to 
leave you here alone to mope over your troubles ? 
Get a move on." 

They went up to Clayton's room. They found 
Tillie Scott, his room-mate, there, and Danny 
Kane, the editor of The Lansing Lion, the school 
weekly. Neither Ches nor Dave had spoken a 
dozen words to Danny in the eight months they 
had been at the academy. 

"I want you to meet Hall, Danny," said Clay- 
ton. 

Kane murmured a sentence that meant he was 
pleased. Even as he spoke it he was searching 
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for his hat. In anotliier moment he was at the 
door. 

"So long, fellows ^" he began. 

"Hold on, there," called Clayton; "you said 
you were going to stay " 

"Sorry," pleaded Danny; "just thought of some 
dope I must dig up for the next issue. Fm short 
of copy. So long." 

There was no misunderstanding why the school 
editor had left. Ches's face was scarlet again. 
Clayton wheeled a wide, spacious chair toward 
him. 

"Drop into that," he invited. "Make yourself 
comfy." 

Billy had hoped to steer lighdy over the mat- 
ter. Dave Acker upset the plan. 

"That fellow Kane's about my weight, isn't 
he?" 

"About," agreed Clayton; "why?" 

"Well, the next time I see him I'm going to 
hand him something." 

After that there was no ignoring the fact that 
Kane had left because Ches was one of the party. 
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"And the next time he comes here," snorted 
Clayton, "I'll pitch him down the stairs." 

"You fellows let Danny Kane alone," advised 
Tillie Scott. 

"What's that?" demanded Clayton. "Going 
back on your friends?" 

"I'm not, but you know what Danny is. He's 
a character. He's honest as they make them, but 
he has one bad fault. In trying to stand straight 
he leans backward. He imagines he has to do 
things that no other fellow would think of doing. 

He probably saw the game, and he thinks 

Well, if he learned he was wrong to-morrow he'd 
be around begging pardon in four different lan- 
guages. Yet, while he feels the way he does about 
— about Ches's showing, he won'r mingle with 
him at all. He's a queer eel." 

"He certainly is," agreed Acker ruefully. 

Clayton changed the subject. Had they heard 
of the proposed change in the football rules giv- 
ing the team with the ball four downs in which to 
advance it ten yards? Clayton argued on that 
rule until his tongue ached, and until his knowl- 
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edge of football was exhausted Then he brought 
out the ginger ale. The bottles had been standing 
in a pail of water, and Billy took them out with 
an air of importance and tested their chill against 
the warm glow of his cheek« 

"Just cold enough/' he decided. 

Yet they did not seem to enjoy the fizzing 
liquid. 

"Sure it was cold enough?'' asked Tillie. 

"Positive," said Billy. "It doesn't taste right, 
though, does it?" 

"It isn't the ^nger ale," Acker stated bluntly; 
"it's Kane. These fellows that stand so straight 
that they lean backward give me a pain." 

At last here was a topic that Scott, Clayton and 
Acker found to their liking, and though Ches re- 
mained silent, the other three had a fine half-hour 
dissecting the editor of The Lansing Lion. Then 
Clayton opened some more ginger ale. 

Acker drank and smacked his lips. "Ah I 
That's better." 

Even Ches joined in the laughter that followed, 
and after that Danny Kane was forgotten. Billy 
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Clayton ofiFered to sing, and the others dared him, 
and after ten minutes of vigorous woric he had 
half the dormitory pleading with him to stop, with 
a few sterner spirits offering to break in his door 
if he didn't let up. So the captain of the eleven 
stopped, and half-after nine o'clock Ches and 
Dave were downstairs in their room and Ches 
was laughing and imitating Clayton's outrageous 
singing. 

Acker nodded his head with satisfaction. 
"Well, he's forgotten his troubles for a while, 
anyway." 

Next day Ches and Dave saw little of each 
other until after the last recitations. Then Dave 
scampered back to the room, and found Ches 
reading by an open window. Acker's books went 
down on his study table with a joyful crash, 

"I'm just itching to feel a baseball again," he 
announced. "Ready?" 

Ches lifted his eyes lazily. "It's a fine day. 
You ought to get a good workout." 

Dave pursed his lips and stared thoughtfully at 
his room-mate. Ches was in his shirt sleeves, and 
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gave no sign that he expected to leave the room 
for many hours to come. Acker walked over 
until he was behind the other's chair. 

"Not showing the white feather, Ches?" 

"I've already shown it." 

"When?" 

"Last Saturday " 

Acker pushed the chair forward sharply, and 
Ches barely saved himself from falling. 

"You're going to to-day's practice," Dave said 
grimly, "if I have to carry you. Half the school 
will be there to see if you show up. Hurry, or 
we'll be late." 

"And half the school will see me dropped to the 
second nine," flared Ches. 

"And by night the whole school will know that 
you had the courage to take your medicine," Dave 
retorted. "That's something, isn't it?" 

Ches nodded, and reached for his cap. "I 
suppose they'll all know that Danny Kane 
wouldn't associate with me last night ?" 

"If Kane's the kind of fellow Scott says he is, 
he wouldn't gossip," replied Acker. 
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"Why," gasped Ches, "last night you threat- 
ened to thrash him." 

"Well," apologized Dave uncomfortably, "I'd 
sooner have a chap do what Kane did than have 
him shake hands, chum with me for a couple of 
hours, and then go out and tell everybody what a 
rotten sort I was." 

They left the room. Dave locked the door. 

"I rather like Kane," said Ches thoughtfully. 

Out on the campus the felloes they passed 
turned and stared in a surprised sort of way. 
Dave chuckled, but made no comment. They 
came at last to the fence surrounding Lansing 
field, and walked to the gym. Ches took a deep 
breath, and went up the steps. 

The locker room was noisy — ^they could hear its 
clamor from outdoors. Yet, after they entered, 
the noise somehow died. 

"Shake it up. Acker," called Wesley. "You're 
late." 

Ches was ignored. Captain Miller, though, 
soon remedied that. 

"You, too. Hall," he announced. "Hurry." 
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Wesley shot an angry frown at the captain, but 
Miller made sure that he wasn't looking in the 
coach's direction* 

Those of the fellows that were dressed began 
to trail out toward the field. Bert Jones passed 
Ches, hesitated and came back. Jones had pitched 
the last Arlington game. 

"Stick it out, HaU," he said kindly. "It's go- 
ing to be tough going, but some of us are with 
you." 

"I am," said Crawford, one of the second nine. 
"I know how it is. Blamed if I'd want a fellow 
throwing baseballs at my head." 

Wesley, who had gone out, poked his head in 
through the doorway. 

"Hall I" he called. "Is Hall there?" 

"Here," answered Ches. 

"Crawford'll play center. Don't interfere with 
him on fly balls." 

"I won't," answered Ches firmly. 

Acker threw a shoe into his locker. It crashed 
against the metal with the sound of roaring guns. 
Wesley's head came back In the doorway. 
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"Hi, there! What's the racket?" 

"I threw my shoe into my locker," Dave con- 
fessed. 

"Oh, you did, eh? Why?" 

"I — I was disgusted." 

"Ahl" said the coach softly; "were you, in- 
deed? I'd get over it. Acker, if I were you. We 
have a place for disgusted players — and it isn't 
on the 'Varsity." 

Wesley pulled back his head and departed. 
Miller had been In the locker room all this while, 
and now, looking worried, he followed the coach. 

"You shouldn't have done that, i^ave," Ches 
scolded. 

"I know it," Acker agreed, "and Fm sorry. 
Wesley was decent about it, too. He could have 
given that order in front of the whole squad, in- 
stead of waiting until only a few of us were in 
here." 

Crawford cleared his throat. "I'm — I'm going 
to play my hardest. Hall, to stick; but if I go back 
to the second nine I'll be awfully sore if you don't 
gfst the place again.'* 
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Ches tried hard to smile. ''Guess I'll be a little 
sore, too, Craw." 

In the outfield the 'Varsity got most of each 
day's practice, the second string fellows taking 
only what balls came directly at them or what 
flies the 'Varsity allowed them to chase. To-day 
Murphy, Pearson and Crawford did all the work, 
and the students in the stands soon knew that 
Ches had been dropped. Tillie Scott and Clay- ^ 
ton sat together, and Tillie grasped his friend's 
arm. 

"What do you think of that, Billy?" 

"I know this," blurted Clayton, "that if Wesley 
tries to keep Ches off the eleven next fall there'll 
be blazes. You graduate next month, and Wes- 
ley isn't going to take the only other high-class 
quarter in the school. If he does I'll chuck up the 
captaincy." 

Scott frowned. "But what did happen to Ches, 
Billy?" 

"If I knew," vowed Clayton, "I'd tell it to 
Wesley so quickly I'd make his head jump." 

Out in the field Ches did his best to appear un- 
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concerned. Something, though) told him that a 
forlorn droop was creeping into his shoulders. 
From where he stood he could see Billy Phillips 
coaching the infield. Why had Phillips made a 
fight for him ? 

At last the professor started for the outer ter- 
ritory, and suddenly Ches became interested in 
the color of a patch of summer sky behind the 
home plate. 

He knew, after a while, that Prof. Phillips was 
watching him, and once he stole a glance at the 
man. There was no hostility in the professor's 
eyes — ^just a puzzled curiousness. Ches remem- 
bered that look all the rest of the afternoon. 

Captain Miller went to the home plate to take 
his turn knocking out fungoes. He was a hard, 
vigorous hitter, and the outfield brightened. 
They saw him swing his bat, and then the white 
sphere leaped into the air and was coming at them 

« 

with the speed of the wind. 

"Get that. Hall," sang out Billy Phillips. 

Ches was forced to run with his back to the 
ball. But his judgment was good, and he whirled 
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around in time to take it above his head, but 
without any unnecessary reaching. 

"That's the stuff, Ches," shrilled Tillie Scott's 
voice from the stands. 

As though in response there came a thin, feeble 
lonesome cheer — ^and feeble cheers were new to 
Ches. They told him more than if all the fellows 
in the school had talked themselves black in the 
face. 

It seemed to Ches that the day's work would 
never end. However, the order to quit came at 
last, and he raced for the gym. He meant to 
dress hurriedly and to get out of the place as soon 
as possible. It did not hold so much of joy for 
him that he wanted to linger. 

He was the first boy to charge into the locker 
room; the first under the showers; the first to 
finish dressing, and the first to leave. As soon 
as he reached the street he hastened off in the di- 
rection of the campus. 

He had left the dirt-streaked fences of Lans- 
ing field several blodcs behind when he heard hur- 
ried footsteps in his rear. 
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"Halir caUcda voice. "HaUI" 

Ches faced around. Billy Phillips was hasten* 
Ing toward him. 

"What's the matter?" asked the professor. 
"Trying to set up a heel-and-toe record for the 
distance ?" 

Ches was forced to laugh. "I was in a hurry, 



sir." 



The professor mopped his brow. "I guess you 
were. Think you can get around to my house to- 
night?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"About eight o^dock. Can you make it at that 
hour?" 

"FU try," Ches promised. "We don't have 
supper until seven o'clock." 

"Well, as soon after eight as possible. No. 43, 
Hall. I won't detain you if you're still after that 
record." 

But Ches's hurry seemed to be over. He kept 
step with Prof. Phillips all the way back to the 
campus, and the professor told him many merry 
stories of the old days at Princeton until Ches 
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felt that it was the only college In the world to 
attend, even though his brother Bob was entered 
at Yale. Not once during that walk did the talk 
drift around to the Lansing baseball squad. 

To Ches the invitation to visit Billy Phillips's 
house came as a surprise. When Acker tramped 
in from practice he was asked to solve the prob- 
lem, but he speedily confessed himself stumped. 

''Unless he has some plan to get you back on 
the 'Varsity,'* the first-baseman guessed. 

"Can't be that," Ches mused. "He could have 
told me this afternoon." 

Prof. Phillips lived in one of a stretch of single- 
family brick houses, each with its neat garden in 
front. So many of the instructors lived in these 
houses that the dwellings were known as Faculty 
Row. A church bell was tolling the hour as Ches 
pressed the electric button of Prof. Phillips's 
house. Almost instantly the door opened. 

"On time," called the professor. "I'll take 
your cap." 

Ches followed the man Into a library off the 
hall. A woman who looked to be not many years 
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older than some of the girls Ches knew at home 
arose from a chair. 

"Another of my boys, Beth," called the pro- 
fessor. "This is Mrs. Phillips, Hall." 

Ches stammered awkwardly. Then Mrs. Phil- 
lips began to chatter about things that Ches 
thought were of interest only to the fellows, and 
soon he was at his ease. Soon Mrs. Phillips with- 
drew, and Ches and the professor were left alone. 

Billy Phillips walked over to his desk and 
searched for a paper. He did not seem to find 
it readily, and spoke without lifting his head. 

"You had some trouble last Saturday, didn't 
you. Hall?" 

■ 

Ches flushed. "If you mean my batting " 

"I don't mean that. Didn't you have some 
trouble after the game?" 

"I Ohl You mean with Booth?" 

"Yes." 

"I wouldn't call it trouble, sir." 

It was well that the professor's head was down,, 
for something like the start of a smile struggled 
around the comers of his mouth. 
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"You hit him, didn't you, HaU?" 

"Yc8, sir/* 

"And what did he do?" 

"Before or after?" 

"After." 

"He yelled for help," said Ches vindictively. 

If Billy Phillips felt like smiling there was no 
hint of it when he spoke again. 

"Arlington," he said, "has filed a complaint 
It's pretty serious. Hall; it makes some nasty 
charges against a Lansing boy, and the faculty 
is very much upset. Of course, as you know, all 
matters of an athletic nature are referred to me, 
and I have been asked to investigate this case. 

I had a letter Ah I Here it is. Better read 

it, Hall." 

Ches took the letter. He read it half aloud : 

Board of Managers, 

Lansing Academy. 
Genuemen: 

I desire to enter a vigorous protest against 
die outrageous conduct of Hall, who played 
center -field for Lansing in last Saturday's 
game with Arlington. 
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Edward Booth, our pitcher, made Hall look 
foolish, striking him out three times. Hall, 
seeking a contemptible revenge, must have left 
the Lansing gym on a run so as to meet Booth, 
for though we hurried to catch a train, we 
found Hall waiting us on the road leading to 
the station. 

Without any provocation whatsoever he 
brutally assaulted Booth, punching him and 
knocking him down. 

We believe that rowdyism such as Hall ex- 
hibited should be discouraged. We make this 
complaint so that you may properly deal with 
him with the f apts before you. 

Sincerely yours, 

Rudolph Thine, 
Arlington Baseball Q>acfa. 

Ches carefully folded the letter in its original 
creases, walked across the floor and laid it on the 
desk. 

"WeU?" asked Prof. Phillips. 

"That's partly true, sir. I did hit him. But I 
didn't outrageously assault him, and I'm not a 
rowdy." 

The man, using a fountain pen, made marks on 
a pad of paper. 
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"How did it happen, HaU?" 

"He insulted me." 

"Something he said?'* 

"Yes, sir." 

"What?" 

Ches had refused to give Wesley the answer 
to this question. Somehow, it seemed the most 
natural thing in the world to tell it all to Billy 
Phillips — ^and, besides, he was a member of the 
scrub now, anyway. 

"He stopped me, sir, and he ragged me. Told 
me that he had my number, and that he hoped he 
hadn't hurt my batting average and that — 
that " 

"Go on." 

"That he hoped they wouldn't fire me from the 

* 19 

mne. 

There was a short spell of silence. The pro- 
fessor made short marks with his pen. 

"Of course, Hall, you can explain leaving the 
gym so hurriedly that you got ahead of fellows 
who had to make a train ?" 

"Yes, sir," answered Ches. "I didn't want to 
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face Wesley, and Bert Jones, and Don Miller 
after " 

**I understand," said the man gently. 

From the campus came the faint echo of a 
rousing, stirring chorus. 

"Of course," said Prof. Phillips, rising, "you 
realize that street brawling is not a nice thing. 
Hall?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"And that that sort of thing pvts the sdiool a 
bad name?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"You can be put on probation. Hall, and that 
would mean no more baseball this tem>— no 
chance to make good You realize that?" 

"Yes— sir." 

"Under the circumstances, I think you owe 
Booth an apology, don't you ?** 

"No, sir." 

Prof. Phillips did not seem surprised. For a 
time he stared at Ches thoughtfully. Finally he 
walked over and put his hands on the boy's shoul- 
ders. 
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"You — jovL don't know Booth, sir,'* said Ches, 
with the faintest catch in his voice. 

"Yes; I do," said the man. "I was on the 
bench last Saturday. You write that note of 
apology. Hall." 

And Ches let Billy Phillips lead him to the desk 
and hand him pen and paper. For a while the 
boy sat there motionless. Suddenly he started to 
write; in less than a minute he had put down the 
pen and was blotting the writing. 

"Rather short apology," remarked the profes- 
sor dryly. 

Ches held out the paper. Billy Phillips took it 
and read : 

Edward Boodi, 

Arlington Academy. 
Sir: I am sorry that I so far forgot myself 
and my Lansing training as to strike you. 

Chester Hall. 

"You don't apologize for hitting him. Hall," 
said Prof. Phillips at last. "You express sorrow 
only for having lost your own self-respect." 

"That's all I'm sorry for," replied the boy. 
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The man stroked his chin reflectively. The 
muscles of his face were working. Once more he 
stared at Ches. Finally: 

"This is the only apology you will make?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Very well, Hall. I guess that will be all to- 
night." 

Ches walked out of the library, took his hat» 
and followed the beloved Billy Phillips to the 
door. 

"Will — ^will I go on probation, sir?" 

Ever afterward Ches was certain that he felt 
a hand lightly rumple his hair. 

"I don't think so. Hall; I don't think so," said 
the man who had pitched clean ball for Princeton. 



CHAPTER V 



BILLY PHILLIPS PLEADS 



AFTER Ches had gone, Billy Phillips went 
back to the library, and for a long time 
sat thinking. There were class room 
papers on his desk to be corrected, and after a 
while he roused himself, sighed and went to work. 
Now and then, though, he stopped and stared oS 
into space. Plainly something was on his mind. 

When Mrs. Phillips came into the library sev- 
eral hours later, the professor had finished his 
labors and was lounging back in his chair. 

''Beth,*' he demanded suddenly, "what do you 
think of Hall?" 

"I think he is a fine type of boy," was the reply. 

"And do you think you'd find a yellow streak 
if you searched hard ?" 

Mrs. Phillips was used to boys and to their 
language ; in fact, she sometimes thought that her 
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learned husband was pretty much of a boy him- 
self. 

"I do not," she replied positively. 

"Nor I," agreed the professor. "Well, we'll 
see." 

That night, before going to bed, he stood in his 
room and went through the motions of pitching a 
ball. 

"Pretty stiff," he admitted ruefully; "I can al- 
most hear that arm squeak. Guess it'll come 
around, though." 

When Ches returned to the dormitory building 
Acker was waiting impatiently. 

"Well," he demanded, "do you go back to the 
nine ?" 

Ches shook his head. 

"What did he want you for?" 

So Ches told of the complaint that had been 
filed by Arlington, of the apology he had written, 
and of what Billy Phillips had said. 

"You're lucky," said Dave. "If it had been 
anybody else but Phillips you'd have been on pro- 
bation sure." 
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"Might as weU be," Ches complained. "I bet 
Wesley wouldn't put me back unless all the other 
outfielders dropped dead" 

To this Dave made no reply. 

Next afternoon the first-baseman was appre- 
hensive as to whether Ches would again go out 
for practice after the treatment he had received 
the day before. Ches, though, had taken the first 
plunge, and now he did not propose to back out. 
Instead of having to coax, Dave found Ches wait- 
ing when he came in with his books. 

Together they set out for .the field. On the 
dormitory steps they passed Danny Kane, the 
school editor, and Burbank. The year before 
Burbank had gone out for the nine as a pitcher, 
had failed to make good, and this spring had not 
reported for practice. 

"That's nerve for you," he commented, in a 
voice that could be heard plainly, "after the show- 
ing he made." 

"He isn't hurting you, is he?" asked Kane po- 
litely. "At least he knows how to stick to a 
thing." 
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Acker nudged Ches. "I told you. Danny Kane 
isn't a gossip. I guess he's a pretty good sort." 

"That's why it hurts to have him think that of 
me," Ches replied. 

They found only a few fellows in the locker 
room, and the outcast center-fielder was not com- 
pelled to again run the battery of cold, indifferent 
eyes. Ches made haste getting into his uniform, 

and was soon out on the wide, green, deserted 

No, the outfield had another tenant. Crawford 
was there ahead of him. 

The new center-fielder tossed a mud-colored ball 
— a practice relic — and Ches caught it. They 
moved apart, perhaps twenty feet, and threw it 
back and forth. Soon other boys came out and 
moved past them. After a time a voice. hailed 
them from the plate : 

"On deck out there, you fellows !" 

It was the signal for the outfield candidates to 
take up their daily round of catching fungoes. 
Murphy and Pearson moved to their places ; the 
second string fellows scattered and said silent 
prayers that the ball would come to them and that 
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they would make marvelous catches. Wesley 
came out of the gym, paused and studied the 
players. 

•'Here, Hall," he called. "Play over here, to- 
ward the foul line." 

Ches flushed. The ball seldom came toward 
the foul lines. He, a center-fielder, was dragged 
out of his familiar territory, and practically sent 
in to play a narrow slice of left field. It was 
simply getting him out of the way of the other 
fellows. Yet he did as he was ordered, and 
heard Wesley go off whistling merrily. 

Next Billy Phillips passed him. Ches, seeing 
the shadow lengthen, glanced up and suddenly 
gasped. The professor was in uniform, and his 
baseball shirt had "PRINCETON" across its 
front. Never before, to Ches's knowledge, had 
the volunteer coach come out on Lansing field in 
that garb. 

Watching, Ches saw him go in and speak to 
Wesley. Wesley began to laugh, and Phillips — 
yes — Phillips laughed, too. The coach called to 
some boys sitting on the bench. They tossed out 
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a catcher's glove and an old ball. These Wesley 
handed to the professor, and Billy PhiUips, after 
hesitating a moment, started back the way he had 
come. 

For a while Ches was in doubt, and then doubt 
vanished. Billy Phillips was surely coming 
toward him. 

I'm getting back into harness," said the pro- 
fessor lightly. "I want to work my arm out." 

"Going to make the fellows bat against you ?" 
Ches asked. "They won't relish that much." 

"Perhaps," was the non-committal answer. 
"Wesley wants you to catch me." 

Ches took the catcher's glove without a word, 
but his face had flushed again. Whenever a 
pitcher other than Bert Jones or the less power- 
ful Blair wanted to warm up, some boy who did 
not amount to much and whose absence from the 
playing field would not be missed was ordered out 
to do the back-stopping. Billy PhiUips knew this 
custom, and he did not fail to see the flush. 

"Only a little while," he encouraged. "You 
can get back to the practice in half an hour. I 
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guess Wesley wouldn't have let you come had I 
wanted you for a longer period." 

The boy was not deceived. He motioned to- 
ward the whitewashed bleacher fence that ran par- 
allel with the foul lines. 

"Out there?" he asked. 

"I guess that will do," answered the professor. 

While Ches laced on the big mitt the man paced 
oif the pitching distance. 

"Ready?" he asked. 

Ches nodded, and the work began. At first the 
delivery of the old pitching star was weird, and 
the boy had to pull them down from the sky and 
also dig them out of the grass. 

"Rich, isn't it?" smiled Billy PhiUips. "Look, 
those fellows over there are laughing at me. Think 
of itl" 

"I thought they were laughing at me," Ches 
said, and the professor suddenly frowned and 
pitched again. 

After a while, though, he began to exhibit some- 
thing that resembled control. Finally he ripped 
in three or four balls with a show of speed. 
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"Better," called Ches judicially. 

"That's enough for to-day." Billy Phillips 
rubbed his right arm tenderly. "To-morrow I'll 
feel as though somebody beat me with a club. 
Thank you, Hall." 

"You're welcome," the boy responded, and be- 
gan to take oS the big glove, lingering the while 
by the whitewashed fence. 

"Better get into the practice, Hall." 

So Ches went back to the foul line, and stood 
there all afternoon without having a single 
chance. 

The boy had gone bravely to the afternoon's 
work, but the events of the last two hours had 
robbed him of some of his courage. He dressed 
without undue haste, resolved, while he was in 
the locker room, to face the music. Bert Jones 
tried to lighten his troubles. 

"Not much to do to-day, eh. Hall? Well, 
that's the way baseball goes. To-morrow half 
the balls may go to you, and you'll come in fagged. 
Baseball's a funny game." 

"It is," Acker agreed dryly, and then wished 
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he hadn't spoken, for Wesley glanced sharply at 
him and appeared to be angry about something. 

The room-mates walked home together. Acker 
saw that Ches was depressed, and did not try to 
talk him out of it, figuring that to-night such talk 
would be of little use. But his voice did have a 
ring of sympathy. 

^'Discouraged, Ches?" 

A nod 

"I don't blame you. It was a toug^ day, wasn't 
it? You're not going to quit?" 

"N— no." 

The hesitation was noticeable. Acker shook 
his head angrily. 

"I'd like to stick a pin in Wesley," he muttered. 
"It won't help any to rub it in. Caesar, didn't he 
glare at me I" 

The next two days found Ches covering the left 
field foul line or catching Billy Phillips, for the 
professor continued to come out in uniform, and 
the fellows whispered among themselves and won- 
dered in alarm when he would turn loose his 
speed on them. Phillips, himself, was surprised 
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to find that his arm stiffened very little, and that 
that stiffness quickly passed. The light dumb-bell 
exercises he took night and morning were respon- 
sible for this happy condition, as they had kept 
his muscles loosened. Soon he was using great 
speed, and slight, kinky curves began to make 
themselves known. 

The fourth day of this the candidates were 
lined up in a row for batting practice, each boy 
taking a turn and staying at the plate until he hit 
the ball. 

"Take a turn there," ordered Billy Phillips. 
"You belong to this squad." 

Ches had been lacing the big mitt. "Aren't 
you going to pitch to-day?" 

"Afterward. Get some batting practice." 

Ches took his place at the end of the line. The 
professor, unnoticed, slipped behind Lord, the 
catcher, where he could watch every break of the 
ball. 

Ches's turn came at last. Blair was pitching, 
and because he had been hit rather hard, he was 
in ill humor. He saw a chance to redeem himself 
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when Ches faced him, and drove the first ball at 
the batter's head. Ches calmly stooped, and the 
sphere sailed harmlessly past. 

"Another pitch like that, Blair," came Wesley's 
voice from the third-base coaching box, "and you'll 
take a stroll to the gym." 

The next ball was waist high, and Ches shot it 
on a driving line to right field. Wesley called no 
words of encouragement. Billy Phillips walked 
away. 

"Strange," he mused. "Blair took advantage 
of him, and yet that bean ball didn't scare him. 
But when Booth I'm lost. It's a mystery 



to me." 



When the batting practice came to an end Ches 
went back to his old stand near the whitewashed 
fence, and Billy Phillips began his daily workout. 
Afterward, in the gym, the professor kneaded his 
arm from shoulder to elbow, and found scarcely 
a trace of soreness. 

"Good I" he said. "Now I'm ready to try him 
out." Blair came past, and Billy Phillips halted 
him. "That was nasty work, Blair." 
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"I know, it, sir," answered the boy. "It won't 
happen again. I just told Hall I was sorry." 

That night it rained, a dismal, soaking, spring 
downpour. Next day, at noon, when the fellows 
crowded into the dining room, they found a no- 
tice posted on the small bulletin board there. 
Similar notices were on the boards in the dormi- 
tory building and on the campus. 

Candidates for the nine need not report to- 
day. Wet grounds. 

Miller, Capt. 

After dinner Ches had to go to his room for a 
book he would need at a two o'clock recitation. 
He found a note stuck under his door. It read : 

Hall: 

Meet me at the field this afternoon. I know 
the squad will not practice, but meet me 
anyway. 

Prof. Phillips. 

Ches frowned, and then, despite his own trou- 
bles, found himself laughing. '^He's worse than 
a fellow who's learned to throw a ladylike out 
curve. I'll take Acker along No, I won't. 
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I guess he wouldn't want the fellows to know 
about this/' 

When the last recitation was over the boy raced 
for the dormitory, got rid of his books and notes, 
and hurried off before Dave arrived. When he 
reached the gym Billy Phillips was already in uni- 
form, and was collecting all the old balls he could 
find. 

"You're going to be a victim to-day," the pro- 
fessor announced. 

"How is that, sir?" Ches asked. 

"I'm going to pitch, and you're going to try to 
hit me." 

Ches looked uncomfortable. "We have no 
catcher " 

"You get about ten feet away from the grand 
stand. The stand will stop the balls you miss." 

"But those I hit out " 

"The balls you hit outl" walled Billy Phillips, 
in assumed wrath. "You're not going to hit. And 
if you do, I have fourteen balls. When they're 
gone we'll go out and collect them, come back, 
and start in again." 
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They took possession of the deserted field. 
Ches put his cap on the ground for a plate. Billy 
Phillips pitched, and the ball went past so fast 
that Ches's eyes bulged. A crash told him with 
what force it had hit the stands. All his playing 
days he had batted against the twirling of boys; 
this was the first time he had faced the speed of a 
strong man. He swallowed hard, and found his 
voice. 

"You slipped that one past me. I wasn't ex- 
pecting it m kill the next. Come on.'' 

Billy Phillips's eyes sparkled. "And they think 
that lad lacks nerve," he exulted. 

He used no curves— just fast, straight balls. 
Ches was nervous, but showed no real fear. 
Twice he hit the delivery, but only produced weak 
grounders. What brought joy to the heart of the 
man was that die boy had the courage to stand up 
against his pitching and really fight for a hit. 

The balls that hit the stand Ches threw back. 
After a while the man began shooting the sphere 
around the boy's chin. Ches prudently backed 
away when they came too close, but showed none 
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of the terror he had exhibited against Booth. He 
even managed to hit one of this delivery, and 
dropped it in the outfield. Ches lifted his bat ahd 
cheered, and Billy Phillips joined In. 

"I told you I'd get you." 

"It won't happen again," warned the professor. 

He still had one card to play, and he had been 
putting it off since the start. Now, however, pray- 
ing that the ball would not collide with Ches's 
skull, he took a chance and began to use the bean 
ball. Ches's eyes opened wide; but though he 
dodged and ducked, he could not be driven away 
from the plate. Then Billy Phillips stopped. 

"The man," he confided to the empty stands, 
"who thinks that that boy has a yellow streak 
ought to be put in a straight jacket. Yet he was 
afraid of Booth, and I gave him speed worse than 
Booth's. This is a funny world." 

Together they went back to the gym. Billy 
Phillips dropped the balls in a corner of the locker 
room. 

"Want more some odier time ?" he asked. 

Ches hesitated. "I wouldn't be exactly lone- 
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some without it," he confessed; ''too much speed 
for me. But if you want me, I'll come out." 

The professor went home chuckling over that 
last remark. At supper he confided in Mrs. Phil- 
lips. 

"Beth," he said, "remember you stated that 
Hall didn't own a yellow streak?" 

"He doesn't," said Mrs. Phillips; "and I won't 
listen if you say he does." 

"You were right," laughed the professor. "But 
Wesley, the baseball coach, thinks he has one a 
yard wide. I guess Wesley will change his mind 
after I have a talk with him to-night." 

Half an hour later Billy Phillips was in the 
coach's lodgings, with his feet sprawled out lux- 
uriously. 

"I have good news for you," he announced. 

"About what?" 

"About Hall." 

"Is he going to quit?" asked Wesley hope- 
fuUy. 

"No," snapped the professor; "he isn't. I've 
been getting my arm in shape. Why? Because I 
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wanted to try Hall out. I didn't think youM give 
him another chance." 

"You were quite right." 

The professor paid no attention to die inter- 
ruption. "To-day I had him on the field. I used 
all my speed, and I used the bean ball. He stood 
there like a major, and actually secured a hit. 
Afraid? Not a bit. Put him back, Wesley." 

"I will not," said the coach positively. "I've 
had one experience with Hall, and it cost me a 
game. That's plenty." 

"But, man, I tell you *' 

"You can't tell me anything. I saw. his work 
against Booth." 

Billy Phillips bit his lips. "Do you know any- 
thing about psychology, Wesley?" 

"A little," said the coach, "and a little of that 
goes a long way. Do you mean to tell me you're 
going to advance the. theory diat psychology is 
responsible for what happened to Hall in the Ar- 
lington game?" 

"I think that's the answer." 

"It's getting so now," the coach complained, 
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''that as soon as somebody does something he 
shouldn^t do, somebody else jumps up and says it 
happened because his grandfather wore false teedi 
or had a cast in one eye. You had your way about 
allowing him to remain with the squad. That's 
as far as Fll go." 

Billy PhiUips's face had reddened, but he held 
his temper. "Listen, Wesley " 

''It's useless, Phillips. What's the good of ar- 
guing? My mind is made up." 

"I tell you I couldn't budge him to-day. He 
deserves another chance." 

"You saw his work against Booth, didn't you? 
You were on the bench." 

"Yes; but " 

"There are no 'huts' in this. Baseball isn't a 
mathematical problem; you ought to know that. 
It's a question of runs, hits and errors, and base- 
ball players are supposed to produce hits and runs. 
All Hall produced was something that looked 
amazingly like a yellow streak." 

Billy Phillips stood up and prepared to go. He 
was deeply disappointed. 
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''And baseball coaches," he said tartly, from 
the doorway, ''are supposed to possess common 
sense, reason, and judgment — and some don't pos* 
sess them/' 



CHAPTER VI 



LOSING GROUND 



BILLY PHILLIPS was bristling with 
anger as he crossed the campus and 
stamped toward Faculty Row. It was 
very plain to his mind that Ches should be given 
another chance, and yet Wesley had positively 
refused. The professor had gone out of his way 
to test the boy's batting courage, and it nettled 
him a bit to find his labors unrewarded. 

He let himself into his house with a great rat- 
tling of the key, slammed the door, walked into 
the library, dropped into a chair and scowled at 
the books in their dust-proof cases. Soon Mrs. 
Phillips came in ^th a pitcher of lemonade. 

"Did Mr. Wesley change his mind?" she asked. 

''He did not," grunted the professor. 

"Why?" 

"He told me that baseball wasn't a mathemati- 
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cal problem — ^practically told mc that I didn't 
know anything about the game.'* 

"What did you say to that?" 

The professor almost smiled. "I gave it to 
him pretty hard, Beth. I told him that coaches 
are supposed to have sense, but that some are 
minus that virtue." 

"Was that a wise thing to say?" 

"Why not?" 

"Will it make Mr. Wesley feel any kinder 
toward Mr. Hall ?" 

Billy Phillips looked worried. "I guess he 
wouldn't punish Ches for anything I said. He's 
pigheaded, but that's all." 

Nevertheless, the old Princeton star felt ill at 
ease. Things had been going badly for the nine. 
The manager had made a mess of the schedule, 
and it would be still another week before Ram- 
sey would come for its game. To keep his boys 
on edge Wesley had arranged a tussle with a 
nearby high school for this very day, but an out- 
break of mumps at that institution had canceled 
the struggle. With these discouragements harass- 
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ing Wesley, the coach might take it into his head 
to make things unpleasant for Ches. Billy Phil- 
lips was sorry now. that he had made his biting 
retort. 

"The fellow who keeps a still tongue in his 
head,*' he decided, "doesn't have to worry about 
the effects of what he's said." 

When Ches returned froni his private batting 
practice Acker demanded to know where he had 
been. 

"I was around here," Ches answered vaguely. 

"Did you take a walk?" 

"Yes." 

"Going for another walk day after to-morrow 
— ^like you did last Sunday?" 

Then Ches understood. Acker thought he had 
sneaked away to escape coming in contact with 
the fellows. Well, that was better than having 
Dave know that Billy Phillips had been out to 
Lansing field. 

"I guess m stay around," he answered. "The 
roads will be muddy, anyway." 

So, after church next Sunday the room-mates 
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walked back to the dormitory steps, and joined 
the fellows. Danny Kane nodded and quietly 
shifted his position. But Billy Clayton and Tillie 
Scott ranged themselves alongside the outcast 
center-fielder, and after a time they were joined 
by Don Miller and Bert Jones. The fellows had 
seen Miller with Ches so often that they had 
decided that the captain was trying to ^'let Hall 
down easy.*' Then, too, the novelty of having 
one among them in disgrace had worn off. Some 
of the boys nodded to Ches and a few said 
"Hello," but none showed any inclination to join 
the little group. 

Ches was not fooled into thinking that he was 
winning back his old place in the life of the school. 
Where he was now, he knew, he would stay until 
he wiped out the impression he had created in 
the Arlington game. 

Yet he went to dinner with a lighter heart, en» 
couraged by the fact that he had not been openly 
flouted. In his room that afternoon he shook 
Acker's shoulders affectionately — a healthy, boy- 
ish shake. 
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"Old scout,*' he said, "Fm going to get back 
on the nine. Something tells me so." 

"That's the stuff !" cried Acker. "Stick to it, 
Ches ; don't let that feeling get away from you." 

Next afternoon the practice started again, and 
Ches came out hopefully. A whisper had gone 
around the campus that the aimless catching and 
batting of the past week was to be abandoned 
at last, and that hereafter each day's work would 
generally end with a Hve-inning tussle between the 
'Varsity and the second nine, with an occasional 
nine-inning battle thrown in for good measure. 
Ches did not expect to play with the 'Varsity, but 
he rejoiced in the belief that the games would 
give him a chance to make a fight, even if it was 
only from the scrub outfield. 

When he entered the locker room he thought 
that several of the squad looked at him sympa- 
thetically. Ches bristled. He didn't want sym- 
pathy. All he did want was to be taken from that 
lonely spot he had been guarding near the foul 
line and given a chance to play. He walked over 
to Crawford. 
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"Practice games, Craw?" 

A nod. 

•'Beginning to-day?*' 

"Y— yes/' 

Crawford seemed to be in distress. Ches mis- 
understood his actions. 

''What's the matter? If you don't want me to 
talk to you, say so." 

"It — ^it isn't that, Ches," said the boy misera- 
bly. "Yes; we start to-day. The lists are over 
there." 

Ches saw a paper tacked on the locker room 
wall. The sheet had two columns of typewriting, 
and they gave the batting orders of 'Varsity and 
of scrub. 

"I led off for the 'Varsity," Ches thought; 
"wonder if I'll lead off for the second string?" 

He went over to the notice and ran his eyes 
down the column headed "Scrub." 

Slowly, as he stood there, he felt himself grow 
cold. He read the list over again to make sure 
he had not made a mistake. No; his name was 
not there. Finke was down to play center-field. 
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He remembered Finke — z junior who had three 
times come out for the nine and had three times 
been dropped when the first cut was made. Evi- 
dently Wesley had told him to come out again. 
Why? 

"To keep me out," the boy muttered. "He 
said he didn^t care whether I came out or not, and 
now he's showing me he meant it." 

He could hear strange sounds behind him — the 
quiet rustle of boys who were unnaturally still. 
He stood there, without seeing the notice, until 
he got a grip on himself. Then he swung around, 
and walked steadily to his locker. In a moment 
he was putting on his baseball shirt 

The squad gasped. It had expected to see 
Ches walk from the gym to return no more that 
season. 

"Grit I" said Don Miller softly. "He's going 
to stick. I hope he wins." 

Now Ches knew why Crawford had evaded 
the subject of the practice games. * Every nerve 
in his body seemed to be trembling, yet he dressed 
as though he was going out to be hailed as a 
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^Varsity star. Once, as he turned around in ar- 
ranging his belt, he fancied that Billy Phillips was 
looking at him as though he was sorry for some- 
thing. However, when he faced around again, 
the professor was gone. 

In truth, Billy Phillips had left hurriedly and 
had hastened toward the infield, where Wesley 
was directing the work of rolling the diamond. 
Now he stood expectantly not two feet from the 
coach. Presently Ches came out, jogged to a 
place in the outfield and threw a baseball to Craw- 
ford. After a while Wesley lifted his head, 
glanced toward the gym — and then his mouth 
hung open. 

Billy Phillips moved closer. "He saw it, Wes- 
ley; he saw it." 

"Saw what?" 

"The list. That boy is going to stick until he 
wins back his place." 

"I admire his — patience," Wesley retorted, and 
walked away. 

But the professor had driven home his point, 
and now he followed. In his heart was just a 
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little grain of fear that perhaps his talk with the 
coach had had something to do with Chests pres- 
ent hopeless position. He was resolved, for the 
boy's sake, to make his peace with Wesley. 

"Want me to pitch to the boys?" he asked. 

The coach was generally willing to go half-way 
in mending a quarrel. ^'Would you?" he asked, 
turning back. "To-day?" 

"Any time you say," laughed the professor. 

He warmed up with Lord. Fifteen minutes 
later the boys were called to the plate in groups 
of four. When the first batch lined up, Lord 
grinned cheerfully. 

"Get your lives insured," he commanded. 
"Christy Mathewson has nothing on him." 

The boys weren't any too enthusiastic about 
facing the former Princeton star. Dave Acker 
was selected as the first victim. 

"Tell them," he pleaded, "that I had only one 
life to give to my country. Good-bye, friends." 

He swung at a dozen balls before he hit one. 
It traveled slowly to the third-baseman. Acker 
backed away to give the next boy a try. 
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"Whew I" he breathed "I'm still alive." 

One by one the squad went up and did its best. 
Captain Miller hit the first ball pitched to him, 
and retired amid cheers. But Billy Phillips wasn't 
using all the speed that was in his good right arm. 
A new plan had dawned, and he was reserving his 
strength. 

The outfielders had quite a few chances, though, 
and Ches captured two flies. Finally the pro- 
fessor made a trumpet of his hands and called 
to them. 

"Come on in and get your medicine." Then 
to fellows on the diamond: "Some of you take 
the field." 

Pearson, Murphy, Crawford and the scrub 
players trotted in. Ches hesitated. 

"Come on," caUed Billy Phillips; "everybody." 

Ches joined the procession. He went to the 
tail end of the line that formed near the plate. 
He was an outsider. It was no longer his right 
to laughingly struggle for position. 

Billy Phillips was warming up to his work, 
and the outfielders were almost helpless before 
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his delivery. Their attempts to hit safely brought 
good-natured raillery from the students in the 
stands. Crawford was gravely told that heM 
do better if he plugged the hole in his bat, and 
Finke was advised to get a job as a windmill. 
Finke, however, finally dribbled the ball to the 
infield, and Ches stepped to the plate. Billy 
Phillips motioned Lord toward the box for a con- 
sultation. 

'^I'm going to use speed," he announced. ^'Get 
set for it." 

''Oh, hold on there," the catcher protested. 
"What's the use of kicking him when he's down? 
Give him a chance." 

The professor patted his shoulder. 'Tm glad 
you feel that way, Lord Good boy I I know 
what I'm doing, though." 

Muttering doubtfully. Lord went back. Then 
Billy Clayton's voice floated out brazenly from 
the stands: 

''Come on, Ches. Show these know-it-alls how 
to do it." 

"Huh I" muttered Lord. "Clayton must want 
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to get in Dutch with Wesley. Well, here she 



comes." 



She came, and the infield and the stands gasped. 
Acker, at first base, stamped angrily. Then he 
scooted for the ball as it bounded outside the foul 
line, for Ches had swung and had fouled the 
first offering. 

"Ches isn't afraid of it, anyway," grunted 
Dave. "But why does Phillips give him all that 
speed? He didn't give it to us." 

The boys in the stands were drumming the 
same question into one another's ears. In an- 
other moment they stopped talking and leaned 
forward to watch the battle between the pitcher 
and the batter. 

The next ball Ches let go past, and Lord mur- 
mured "Good eye." The following two he 
missed. After that came a foul, and two more 
futile swings. But Ches was touching the ball, 
and a murmur was growing in the stands. Then 
Billy Phillips ripped in a straight pitch, waist 
high. Lord insisted ever afterwards that It left 
a trail of smoke. The trail, though, broke at the 
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plate, for Ches swung furiously and the ball shot 
far above the heads of the infielders. 

It was the prettiest kind of a double, and Billy 
Phillips, who had prayed for just such a hit, cast 
a smiling glance to where Wesley had been stand- 
ing. Then the smile died. The coach, his back 
turned toward the infield, was watching Bert 
Jones and Blair, who were to pitch for 'Varsity 
and scrub in that afternoon's game. 

"That's all," the professor called to Lord, and 
walked from the box. 

Wesley glanced back over his shoulder. "Had 
enough ?" 

"Plenty," said Billy Phillips- 

The coach's eyes snapped a moment, and then 
became calm. "Thank you, Phillips; they need 
pitching like that. All right, fellows; start ^it up. 
Scrub goes to bat first. Lively, now." 

The game started and Ches wandered to the 
bench, and sat there alone, unnoticed. Finke 
dropped two fly balls, and struck out twice. After 
the game Ches walked back to the gym with 
Acker. 
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"Fm awfully sorry," said the first-baseman. "It 
isn't fair. If it wasn't that I might put the school 
in a hole, I'd quit to-day." 

Ches dropped his glove and kicked it savagely. 
"If Wesley thinks he can drive me out, he's got 
another guess coming to him." 

They entered the locker room and found the 
coach picking flaws in that day's work. While 
the squad listened, Ches went under the showers. 
He was half dressed when the fault-finding lec- 
ture ended. 

"I want better playing to-morrow," Wesley con- 
cluded. "And I want better hitting." 

Billy Phillips called across to Ches. "Nice hit 
you made. Hall." 

The squad glanced nervously at Wesley, but 
the coach gave no sign that he had heard. For- 
rest, the short-stop, had bruised his leg sliding, 
and Wesley busied himself with that. The fel- 
lows scattered to their lockers. 

Billy Phillips, though, was not yet satisfied. 
To-day the coach had refused to look when Ches 
went to bat. Well, it was time the squad knew 
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that he was openly championing the cause of the 
center-fielder. 

^*0 Hall," he called again; "little gathering 
of the boys at my house to-night. Drop around, 
won't you ?" 

Only the best fellows at Lansing received in- 
vitations to these little "spreads" for which the 
instructor of mathematics was noted. The 
squad knew it, and Wesley knew it, too. Now the 
coach glanced up. 

"Here, you fellows that are dressed clear out. 
You're choking the room." 

Ches was the only boy ready for the street. 
When he passed through the doorway he felt that 
every eye In the locker room had followed him. 

Acker, returning to the dormitory building, 
found Ches rubbing oil into his glove. 

"Billy Phillips is certainly standing for you," 
the first-baseman encouraged. 

"It isn't getting me back on the nine," answered 
Ches glumly. 

"Just the same," Dave persisted, "it's great. 
All the fellows are talking about it. Why, there 
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are chaps here who'd eat their shirts for a bid 
to one of his times. It will help you, Ches." 

''It's about time something helped me," the 
center-fielder smiled feebly. 

"Finke!" Acker snorted his disgust "He'U 
last about four days. If I were coach I wouldn't 
let him carry the bats. Wesley'll have to put you 
in the scrub, anyway ; he can't hold on to Finke." 

Ches found some hope in this, and went down 
to the dining room at 6 o'clock prepared to do 
justice to cold roast beef, biscuits and fresh coun- 
try butter. By this time he had grown used to 
the attitude of the fellows ; but to-night he found 
himself attracting even more attention than usual. 
For that matter, any boy who goes out for prac- 
tice each day and yet is a member of neither 
'Varsity nor of scrub is quite likely to be regarded 
as a unique character. 

Billy Clayton came around and leaned over the 
back of his chair. "What was the matter to-day?" 
he whispered. "Why was Finke out?" 

Ches shook his head. "I don't know. His 
name was on the list." 
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"Are you cut off?" 

"I guess so." 

"Caesar I" Clayton whistled "What's eating 
Wesley? Think it would do any good if I spoke 
to him?" 

"He might drop you out the window." 

The captain of the eleven sighed. "That's so; 
you don't make much money arguing with Wes- 
ley. Just the same, if he tries to keep you off the 
team next fall he'll have a fight, a riot and a re- 
bellion on his hands all at once. Finkel Huhl 
With my compliments, too." 

Clayton went back to his own table, and Ches 
decided that the future wasn't as black as he had 
thought. By the time he reached Billy Phil- 
lips's house in Faculty Row, he was in rather a 
cheerful state of mind. The professor met him 
In the hall and led him to the door that opened 
into the familiar library. 

"Hall, fellows," the man announced. "I guess 
you all know Ches Hall. Quarterback last year, 
and a fine ball player, too." 

The fellows said that they knew Ches, and 
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called greetings. Yet he could see that they were 
stealing questioning glances at one another. He 
knew that they were mutely asking why he had 
been asked to one of Billy Phillips's gatherings, 
and the question they made of it stung him, and 
drove away all his cheerfulness. Why was he 
diere? Why? 

'*Am I not as good as any of them?" he asked 
himself hotly. 

Truly the best fellows came to these jollifica- 
tions. Ches, in a hurried survey of the room, saw 
Danny Kane, and HoUis, who had been the main- 
stay of the debating team for two years; Archer, 
who had won the Hoe scholarship, and Digby, 
who, rumor had it, could converse in Latin as well 
as he could in English. 

"Nice hit you made to-day," said Archer po- 
litely. 

Ches protested that it had been luck. He no- 
ticed that he was not contradicted. He fell to 
comparing Archer's lifeless praise to the hearty 
way Billy Clayton or Acker would have slapped 
his back. Then he heard the professor's voice: 
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''What's that you said, Hall? Luck? Not a 
bit of it. You had me pitching my best." 

Ches found a chair well outside the little semi- 
circle around the professor's desk. The talk 
turned to baseball and the chances of the nine. 
The boy listened silently. Several times Billy Phil- 
lips asked his opinion, and the others paid re- 
spectful heed when he answered. But just as soon 
as he ceased speaking, they turned to the pro- 
fessor again. 

The conversation shifted to books. Soon the' 
gathering was deep in the relative merits of "Ham- 
let," "OtheUo" and the "Merchant of Venice." 
Ches, sitting In the background, passed out of the 
general talk and watched the eager, animated 
faces of the others. Finally HoUis turned with 
an uneasy air. 

"What's the matter. Hall ? You haven't said a 
word for half an hour." 

Billy Phillips had hesitated about forcing Ches 
on the fellows. Now, though, he had his chance. 
He made the most of it. 

"I guess Hall's been dozing," he laughed. 
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''Here, draw up your chair. Get into the game. 
How many of these books have you read?" 

"None," the boy confessed, and brought his 
chair forward and found himself between HoUis 
and Danny Kane. 

"Better start then. Hall," HoUis advised. 
"You'll like them. Danny here has never written 
anything better." 

"Digby is translating 'Hamlet' into high school 
Latin," Danny volunteered. 

There was a general laugh at this, and Ches 
thought for a moment that they were warming to 
him. But the joke, as he soon found, had been 
among themselves, and again the talk went on 
without him. Presendy Mrs. Phillips appeared 
in the doorway. 

"Lemon, to-night," she called. "Are you 
ready?" 

"Ready," came a hearty chorus, and then 
Digby stood up : 

"All tojgether, now. A big cheer for the 
lemon." 

They would have given it, too, had not Billy 
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Phillips protested that he lived on a street of law 
and order. Ches's face showed that he was puz- 
zled. The professor explained. 

"Mrs. Phillips makes ice cream for these ruf- 
fians, and they seem to like it. They eat enough 
of it, anyway." 

"We do," agreed Danny Kane gravely. "If 
it wasn't for the ice cream we wouldn't come here 
at aU." 

Mrs. Phillips brought in the cream and some 
light, crisp crackers. They formed a merry, 
laughing group around the professor's desk — all 
except Ches. He knew that he had never tasted 
better cream, but he would have given all of it 
that was ever made for just one bottle of luke- 
warm ganger ale in Billy Clayton's room, with 
good old Billy Clayton looking over at him as 
though he were a human being and not something 
unclean. 

Suddenly he saw that the others were on their 
feet and moving toward the hall. He stood up, 
too, but somehow he could not get past Billy Phil- 
lips. And so, when Danny Kane and the rest 
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went out the front door, he was only coming from 
the library. 

"Did you enjoy yourself?" the professor asked. 

"Yes, sir," Ches answered. 

"You were rather quiet. We have these little 
gatherings every other Monday night. Coming 
oyer week after next?" 

"Why, sir, I " 

"They're good fellows, these boys of mine, 
Hall. But sometimes they don't understand." 

Ches did not answer. Billy Phillips opened 
the street door, and a shaft of light from a lamp 
fell across the golden brown L on the boy's cap. 

"I can expect you Monday week then?" 

"Yes, sir," said Ches huskily; and all the way 
back to the dormitory building he wondered why 
he had promised to go again. 

The next four days Ches reported each after- 
noon at Lansing field, jogged out for what prac- 
tice he could get and then drifted out of the way 
when the 'Varsity-scrub game started. The first 
two days he watched the battles from the bench, 
but it was agony to sit there idly with the snap and 
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glow of play all around him. So he took to sit- 
ting outside the foul lines with his back against 
the whitewashed bleacher fence. There Billy Phil- 
lips found him the second day he did it, and 
dragged him off to catch some pitching, for the 
professor of mathematics didn't believe in letting 
a boy mope. 

But all the while Ches knew he was slipping 
back. Finke's pla^ng had become a joke even to 
the scrub, yet Wesley held him and seemed to 
pay but little attention to his glaring, hopeless 
errors. 

So came the morning of the Ramsey game. 
Buried deep in Chests heart — ^he did not let even 
Acker see it — was the hope that Wesley, for some 
reason, might have to put him in. He realized 
that the coach would not dare use Finke in a real 
game. If anything happened to Crawford, a 

headache, say Well, Ches was uncharitable 

enough to hope. 

At noon Billy Phillips met him on the dormi- 
tory steps. 

*'Hall," he said, *'the fish are biting royally. 
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Would you like to get a line over the side of a 
boat?" 

"When?" asked Ches eagerly. 

"This afternoon?" 

"I can't, sin The game " 

"Oh, never mind the game. The fish may not 
be biting next week." 

"But " 

"There'll be other games, won't there, Hall?" 

"Yes, sir; but if Craw " 

« 

The boy stopped. At last he understood. No 
matter how Crawford played Wesley would keep 
him in for the full nine innings; and Billy Phil- 
lips, knowing this, was saving him from possible 
disappointment. 

"I'll go, sir," said Ches. 

On their way to the river they passed the Ram- 
sey nine, loaded down with suit cases and many 
bat bags. The last sound Ches heard as he strode 
along at Billy Phillips's side was the rattle of the 
Ramsey cheer and the answering roar of the Lan- 
sing yell. 

"Now," said the professor, when they were in 
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the boat and her nose was turned out into the 
current, ''I want no frowns and sighs and groans. 
Let's have a good time." 

"Yes, sir," said Ches, and baited the hooks 
while Billy Phillips rowed. At last the man 
pulled in the oars, and a great stone, used as an 
anchor, splashed overboard. Then Ches, stand- 
ing erect, cast his line out into the stream. It 
sagged, settled and grew taut. Suddenly it 
twitched, and Ches jerked the rod and worked 
the reel. Quickly the line came in, and with it a 
good-sized, struggling perch. 

"Hurrah 1" yelled Ches. "First blood." 

"First fish," corrected Billy Phillips severely. 

Sometimes the fish took the bait readily, and 
sometimes they didn't bite at all. The man and 
the boy had a fine two hour battle to see who 
would have the biggest catch, and in that time 
Ches forgot there was such a thing as baseball. 
At last he wearied of the fun, and then his mind 
went across the dancing waters to Lansing field. 
What inning was it ? What was the score ? What 
kind of game had Crawford played? 
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Not for a moment did Ches hope that his sue- 
cessor had failed ; but if Crawford had not made 
good, then, he felt, he should be given another 
chance. Why not? Could Wesley use Finke? 
Finke? Whom else save Hall did he have for 
center-field ? 

Hi!" came BiUy PhiUips's voice. "Watch 
your line." 

Ches came back from his dreams. His rod was 
jerking crazily. He reeled in, and brought the 
biggest perch of the day over the side. Yet he 
did not ^ew it with enthusiasm, and Billy Phillips 
-msely decided that it was time to weigh anchor 
and go back. 

They separated at the campus. The game was 
over, and from the sounds he heard Ches knew it 
had been won. He went upstairs to his room. 
Acker did not ask why he had not come to the 
field; perhaps the first-baseman knew. Ches, 
though, had many questions to put 

"What was the score, Dave ?" 

"Eight to two." 

"Good game?" 
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"Fine." 

"How did we score, errors or hitting?" 

"Hitting." 

"Who pitched?" 

"Blair; struck out ten men." 

"How — how did Crawford play?" 

Acker tossed over the score book. "There it 
is; I borrowed Danny Kane's. I thought you'd 
have a bundle of questions. Craw led off in your 
place." 

Ches turned the pages until he came to the 
place marked ^'Ramsey vs. Lansing, at Lansing." 
There was the information he wanted right at the 
top of the right-hand page, all figured out : 

R H O A E 
Crawford 2 3 4 o o 

"One was a home run," Acker volunteered. 
Ches's lips moved. Dave leaned forward. 
"What did you say, Ches?" 
The center-fielder tried hard to smile. "I said 
'Good-night, Luke,' " he replied. 
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CHES had boasted that Wesley could not 
drive him from the squad, and that he 
would stick to the finish. Yet, after he 
had missed the Ramsey game, his fighting strength 
seemed to weaken. When practice was resumed 
he had to drag himself to Lansing field, for all 
his instincts told him to stay away. He made the 
journey with the enthusiasm of a boy on his way 
to receive a sound thrashing. 

While still some distance from the gym, he 
overtook Crawford, and fell into step beside the 
new 'Varsity center-fielder. 

''Great game you played, Craw. I saw the box 



score." 



Crawford sent over a quick glance, and shook 
his head as though puzzled ^'You're a funny 
fellow, Ches." 
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"How so?" 

**I got your place on the nine, and I do fairly 
well in my first game, and yet you're not a bit 



sore." 



"Why should I be sore?" 

"Oh, you know what I mean, Ches. Most fel- 
lows, I guess, would be scowling like thunder — 
regular old sour-bellies." 

Ches laughed. "I'll tell you a secret. Craw; 
I'm. not howling with joy the way things are 
going. Wesley gave you my place. You didn't 
get it by any underhand trick. Then, why should 
I be angry at you? Of course, if you made a mess 
of it, and they put somebody else on the 'Varsity, 
then I would be sore." 

"You're a good fellow, Ches," Crawford 
sighed. "I wish we were both playing. I think 
Wesley made a mistake in dropping you, and if 
he ever finds it out, I'll go back to the second 
string sure." 

"After your hitting against Ramsey?" scoffed 
Ches. 

"That was nothing. The best their pitcher had 
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was a slow drop, and slow balls are the one thing 
I can murder. The next pitcher I face may have 
speed, and I'll be shading my eyes and watching 
them go past." 

^'I suppose you realize,'' Ches asked smilingly, 
^'that you're confiding your weaknesses to your 
antagonist?" 

Crawford nodded. "I — I don't look on you as 
my antagonist. I just look on you as a friend." 

Together they entered the locker room — Craw- 
ford to a noisy welcome ; Ches to nods and a few 
spoken greetings. Whether or not the fellows 
realized why Ches had not been at the Ramsey 
game they let a sore spot alone, and asked no 
questions. 

Acker, 'who had arrived earlier, beckoned his 
room-mate aside. "Hurry; Finke isn't here yet 
If he doesn't show up to-day you can get in the 
game." 

The speed with which Ches got into his uni- 
form brought a quiver to Acker's lips. He had 
ceased to urge the boy to keep coming out for 
practice. He was wondering, since the Ramsey 
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game, how much longer Ches would keep up the 
discouraging fight. 

Finke hurried in while Ches was lacing his 
baseball shoes. There wasn't much that was 
likable about Finke. He was thin of cheek, and 
thin of nose, and his streak of good-fellowship 
was mighty thin, too. For the first time in three 
years he was sticking to the squad, but it was not 
because of his playing. Several of «the boys had 
told him that Ches could play ball all around him, 
and he had promptly taken a violent dislike to the 
outcast. 

Ches, the last lace tied, stood up. Finke saw 
him, and joyfully traveled a road the others had 
evaded. 

''Didn't see you at the game Saturday, Hall." 

His voice squeaked the length of the locker 
room. Wesley, gently massaging Blair's arm — 
the arm that had struck out ten of Ramsey's bat- 
ters — frowned. 

"Then I guess I wasn't there," Ches answered 
quietly. 

A snicker ran down the room. Finke flushed. 
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"I hear you were out fishing with Billy Phil- 
lips. You and Phillips must be getting pretty 
thick.'* 

"Well," drawled Dave Acker, "I guess they'd 
have to travel some to become as thick as some 
fellows I know." 

The snicker became an open laugh. Wesley's 
voice rang sharply: 

"You're late, Finke. Hurry. If your mouth 
wants exercise join the debating society." 

The quick lash of Wesley's tongue must have 
rattled Finke, for that afternoon he played a 
miserable game. Five easy flies came out to him, 
and four of these he dropped. At the bat, too, 
he was a sorry failure, being unable to connect 
with anything Bert Jones, working for the 
'Varsity, served him. 

He came to the plate in the last inning, and 

» 

Jones speedily had two strikes on him. Then the 
pitcher, smiling genially, tossed the ball under- 
hand, as one might throw to a child. Finke 
swung desperately, missed and turned away with 
flaming cheeks. 
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Acker, on first base, grinned with delight. Had 
any other member of the squad been guilty of 
such playing, Wesley would have stormed and 
raged. As Finke left the plate, the coach merely 
turned toward the bench : 

"Come on, there. Who's up next?" 

Acker kicked at the base bag. "Wouldn't that 
make you sick?" he growled. 

Billy Phillips was not out to-day, so Ches, with 
none to drag him away, sat with his back to the 
whitewashed fence and watched the play. Not a 
movement made by Finke escaped his eyes, and 
when that boy dropped his third fielding chance, 
Ches once more began to hope. The game ended, 
though, with Finke still in the line-up, and Ches 
wandered back to the locker room as clean and 
as fresh as when he left It. How he envied the 
others their hot, tired bodies and their sweat- 
streaked faces I 

While the squad was dressing Ches noticed 
for the first time that many of the fellows had 
in the lapels of their coats the red ribbon of the 
Warriors. He had never before seen Blair with 
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the ribbon, nor Pearson, either. Evidently, they 
must have been taken in at that last election. Then 
Ches glanced at Acker's coat No red ribbon was 
there. 

When they were out in the street Ches began 
to ask questions. 

"Why aren't you wearing your Warriors' rib- 
bon, Dave?" 

"Oh, I haven't bothered," answered Acker 
carelessly. 

"But the honor, Dave " 

"Now, look here; you can let up on the honor 
end of it. I don't see that it's so great a thing. 
That's why I didn't " 

The first-baseman stopped confusedly. Ches's 
eyes became inquiring, but Acker's head was 
turned away. 

"Then you meant it, Dave, didn't you ?" 

"Meant what?" asked Acker, though he knew 
very well. 

"That you wouldn't join " 

"They turned you down," said the first-base- 
man doggedly. "When they sent me a written 
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notice of my election I sent it back, and I told 
them that when they got sense and took you in I'd 
join, but not before." 

"I never heard of that." 

Dave grinned. "No; they kept it pretty quiet. 
They're not anxious to have It noised around that 
a fellow refused a Warrior election. Would sort 
of hurt the reputation of the club, I guess." 

"But the fellows may think you were turned 
down." 

"I guess I can stand the shock," said Dave 
carelessly. 

After that they walked the rest of the way in 
silence. When they were in their room, Ches sud- 
denly caught Acker by both shoulders. 

"Dave," he said softly, "you're an awful chump 
to turn down an honor like that, but you're — 
you're a good old scout." 

Dave grinned again. "I always knew I was, 
Ches." 

News of Ches's clash with Finke had spread 
through the school, and that night Billy Clayton 
and Tillie Scott dropped in. They found the 
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room-mates studying, which sight Billy Clajrton 
viewed with horror. 

^'Cease!'* he ordered. "Cease, and become 
human." 

"Huh I" said Acker. "They say you're becom- 
ing a regular grind yourself, and that you're 
going to take a couple of medals this year." 

"Genius, my boy," Clayton explained airily. "I 
know it all; the text books hold no secrets from 
me. I never have to study — ^just comes natural, 
this ability to arise and dumbfound the professors. 
Come on, Tillie ; take their books away." 

There was a scuffle. It promised rare doings 
until Acker discovered that a bottle of mucilage 
was upset. The battle stopped, and by great 
teamwork they confined the mucilage to the study 
table and none of it smeared the rug. 

"Now," said Acker sternly, "what brings you 
here?" 

"Finkel" answered Clayton. 

Acker scowled. "Well, what about it?" 

"We want to know," Tillie Scott explained, 
"why Ches didn't bang him on the nose?" 
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"And we also want to know," Clayton chimed 
In, *4f Ches is going to punch him in the eye the 
next time they meet. Because if he is, we'll go 
out and find Finke and drag him here." 

At the first mention of Finke's name Ches's 
face had clouded, but now he broke into a laugh. 

"Don't bother," he urged. "It's all fixed up. 
We're going to tar and feather him to-morrow 
night." 

"Save a few of the feathers for Wesley," Clay- 
ton scowled. 

"I never knew Wesley to act this way before," 
said Scott thoughtfully. 

"Wesley's all right," Ches defended; "he " 

"Except in the head," Acker exploded. 

"Every way," insisted Ches. "Sometimes I feel 
that he has it in for me, but I guess not. He 
just — ^he just thinks I'm yellow, and he has no use 
for me, that's all. He shut Finke up to-day. 
Why, if he found he was wrong about me, he'd 
have me back in the game in no time." 

"But how is he going to find it out?" demanded 
the captain of the eleven. "He doesn't play you ; 
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he doesn't even give you a chance. Instead, he 
uses Finke " 

"Flnkel" groaned Tillie Scott 

"Mutton-head I" flared Acker. . 

"Worse than that," laughed Clayton. "Did 
you see Jonesie toss the ball to him ?" 

"Did I?" giggled Acker.. "I could have gone 
in there and thrown my arms around his neck." 

"I bet Jonesie did that just to show him up," 
said Scott wisely. "He's \idth you, Ches." 

"I wish Wesley was," sighed the former 'Var- 
sity center-fielder. 

"Well," Clayton encouraged, "you just stick to 
it. You'll get there yet." 

Scott and Acker agreed, but Ches made no com- 
ment, and the three exchanged glances. Tillie 
announced that Clayton had learned a song that 
he sang worse than any other, and that he would 
render it if properly coaxed. But before they had 
time to plead for it the ten o'clock bell rang, and 
Clayton and Tillie scuttled back to their room. 

"See," said Acker, when they were alone, 
•^everybody thinks you'll go back." 
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"I'm tired," Chcs sighed "Three cheers for 
a nice, soft bed." 

Dave sighed, too. 

Next day Finke played a better game, but he 
was still a harrowing example of what an out- 
fielder should not be. Billy Phillips was in uni- 
form again, and Ches was taken from the bleacher 
fence and forced to catch the professor's delivery. 
The man was beginning to regain some of his 
old-time ability, and the boy, despite his misery, 
found moments when he enthused over the clean- 
breaking curves. 

Ches and Acker, returning to the room after 
supper that night, found that their copies of The 
Lansing Lion had been thrown in over the tran- 
som. They roamed eagerly through the weekly's 
columns. First, of course, they read the account 
of the Ramsey game. 

"Kane writes pretty good stuff," called Acker. 
"He says I'm a nifty first-baseman." 

Ches laughed. "He says a lot of nice things 
about Crawford, too." 

"Not so many." Dave turned the page. 
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'^Hellol Baseball gossip on page 2. Wonder 
what it says about us?" 

Ches found the column. Of a sudden his own 
name flashed out from the closely set type. He 
leaned forward anxiously, and found the para- 
graph. He read it slowly : 

Hall, who was dropped from the 'Varsity 
after striking out four times in the Arlington 
' game, was not on the bench during the contest 
with Ramsey. It is generally believed that 
Hall will not be played again this season. 
Crawford, who took his place, collected three 
hits. 

Ches raised his eyes. Acker was staring over 
at him. 

"I wouldn*t mind that, Ches." 
"I'll get used to it, Dave — after a while.'* 
It wasn't the paragraph itself that was worrying 
Ches. It was the fact that it was written by 
Danny Kane, and that Danny was one of Billy 
Phillips's boys. Then, too, he had promised to 
go again to Billy Phillips's house, and he'd meet 

Danny Kane, and 

Ches wrestled with the problem until bed dme. 
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Acker, who had been studying him with much con- 
cern, came over and stood beside his chair. 

"Forget it, Ches. Nobody believes what The 
Lion says, anyway. Come to bed." 

The boy undressed. Hours later he was still 
awake. Some time during the early morning he 
dropped off into a troublied sleep. 

Next day Ches had mathematics in Prof. Phil- 
lips's room from 1 1 o'clock until noon. Ordina- 
rily he stood high in this study, but to-day was a 
lamentable exception. The hour passed, and with 
the others of the dass he came out to the warm, 
green outdoors. 

Soon Prof. Phillips came out of Recitation 
Hall. Ches met him near the campus limits. 

"Hall,*' asked the instructor, "what was the 
matter with you this morning ? Haven't you been 
studying?" 

"Yes, sir." The boy stared at the ground. 
"I'd — I'd like to take back my promise for Mon- 
day night, sir." 

"You mean you don't want to come to the 
house ?" 
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"Yes, sir." 

"Why?" 

"Why, sir, I— I — ^" 

"Why, HaH?" 

"There's — there's a story in The Lion, sir, 
and " 

"Ohl" The professor nodded. "Well, just as 
you say, Hall. If you change your mind you'U 
come over, though, won't you ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

The man walked away. Suddenly Ches fol- 
lowed with hurried steps. 

"You're not angry, Mr. Phillips?" 

"I am. Hall; but not at you. Now, if Danny 

Kane were to ask that question Good-by, 

Hall. I'm afraid Mrs. Phillips will be wonder- 
ing if I'm lost." 

Ches stared after the broad-shouldered profes- 
sor. He had said that if Danny Kane 

"There's only one Billy Phillips," muttered the 
boy. 

The next three days passed In a dull monotony 
of practice. Wesley had found that with only 
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two pitchers — ^Jones and Blair — ^he could not put 
'Varsity and scrub through daily battles of even 
five light innings without taxing his pitchers' arms. 
Billy Phillips offered to let the boys bat against 
him, and Blair and Jones got a welcomed rest. 
Infield and outfield settled to that lazy gait that 
comes with the knowledge that no runner is tear- 
ing around the bases. Ches took up his lonesome 
position near the foul line, and waited patiently 
for fly balls that very, very seldom came. 

He fell to studying Crawford the first day of 
this slower work. After practice he walked back 
to the gym with the center-fielder. 

''Craw," he said, ''get your ears trained, and 
youUl be a corking good outfielder." 

"Ears ?" questioned Crawford. "Did you say 
ears ?" 

"Something like that," Ches smiled. "IVe been 
watching you. Often you hesitate after the ball 
is hit, and a fly can be missed by a second. Get 
your ears trained to tell whether it's a long hit or 
a short hit by the crack of the bat. It isn't so 
hard after you study it a while." 
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Crawford nodded. *^I never thought of that; 
Fll do it, Ches. Thank you.*' 

A figure passed them. Ches looked up. It was 
Wesley; and Ches was sure that Wesley had 
heard. 

Yet for all the notice the coach took of him in 
the locker room, Ches might just as well not have 
been there. The boy walked back to the dor- 
mitory building gloomy and discouraged. His 
fighting spirit was going fast. 

Two days later came a furious batting session. 
The fellows took turns in hitting against Billy 
Phillips, Blair and Bert Jones. Blair came first, 
and Ches laced him for a stinging single^ 

Half an hour later he faced Billy Phillips. The 
old Princeton star was mowing the batters down 
without mercy. The professor shook a warning 
finger at Ches. 

*Tou bumped me for a hit last time we met, 
didn't you?" 

'^Going to do it again, too," the boy challenged. 

The first pitch came straight and true, but with 
lots of speed behind it. Ches gently dropped his 
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bat in its path. It was a perfect bunt, roiling 
softly along the third-base line. Lord, the 
catcher, as well as Billy Phillips, was caught flat- 
footed. Acker waved his bat gleefully. 

"There he is," he called. "Ty Cobb, No. 2, 
and Hans Wagner, No. 3." 

Finally Bert Jones took up the pitching burden. 
Wesley went into the coaching box back of third 
base. 

"Come on. Miller," he shouted; "hit it out." 

The captain did his best, but lifted a pop fly 
to the infield. 

The boys were going to bat in line, and Ches 
was fourth. Waiting his turn, he heard the sharp 
snap of Wesley's voice : 

"That's the stuff, Gunwald; better luck next 
time. Now, Pearson 1 Too bad; too bad. Ah I 
There you are. Murphy. Good eye; good eye. 
Wait him out. That's the boy ; pick out the good 
ones. Good try, Murph ; good try. Should have 
been a hit." 

Ches stepped to the plate. The coach's voice 
stopped. 
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The boy*s lips were set, and his hands clutched 
the bat in a rigid grip. The first two offerings he 
let go by. Deep down in his heart he knew that 
he was going to hit — ^he knew that he had to hit 
Then the third ball came, and he pounded it vi- 
ciously. It shrieked to a far comer of the out- 
field, and Billy Clayton's voice bawled from the 
stands : 

"Why, he can hit them aU." 

But Wesley's tongue gave no praise. He was 
coaching again : 

"Come on, Crawford; your turn. Wait for a 
good one." 

Ches was glad that the practice was nearly 
over. When the order to quit was given he 
trotted silently to the gym. He had hit three 
times, but not one word of encouragement had 
come from the coach. 

He hurried under the showers, hurried out and 
began to dress. The coach came in and lingered 
down near the windows. Ches, unnoticed, made 
his way toward the man. 

"You don't seem to want me here, Wesley." 
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The coach moved away. ^'What's the matter^ 
Acker? Shoulder sore? Let's see it." 

Ches swallowed hard. "I — I guess I'll quit." 
Wesley glanced back. "All right, Hall. Clear 
out your locker, will you ? Give me your key be- 
fore you go." 



CHAPTER VIII 

A VISIT TO THE WARRIORS 

WHEN Cbes went back to his locker 
Acker was the only member of the 
squad who knew what had hap- 
pened. But when the center-fielder began hauling 
clothing out on the floor, the squad understood. 
When a fellow cleaned out his locker that way 
he was bidding good-bye to the gym. Finke 
smiled knowingly. Finke had cleaned out his 
locker on several occasions. 

Slowly the pile on the floor grew — a pair of 
moleskin pants that had seen service last fall in 
the Bayside game; a sweater, a pair of spiked 
shoes, a bat, several pairs of golden brown stock- 
ings, two outfielder's gloves and a faded baseball 
suit that Ches had worn before coming to Lansing. 
The uniform, the moleskin pants and the sweater 
were spread out evenly. In the center were laid 
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the bat, the shoes, the stockings and the gloves. 
After that everjrthing was rolled up snugly. He 
ran his belt around the center of the bundle. The 
belt seemed too short, but Ches tugged and the 
prong ran into the nearest hole. 

He lifted the bundle, swung around and walked 
away from the locker. Don Miller met him be- 
fore he had taken a dozen steps. 

"I'm sorry, Hall," said the captain. 

Ches nodded, and held out the key to Wesley. 
The coach took it and slipped it into a pocket. 
The next moment he was rubbing Acker's shoul- 
der, and Ches was moving away. 

The door swung open before he reached it, and 
Billy Phillips came in. "Hello I" cried the pro- 
fessor. "What's up?" 

"Hall's quitting, sir," called Finke. 

"By your orders, I suppose?" snapped Billy 
Phillips, and Finke wished he hadn't been so 
eager to answer. The dialogue, though, had 
given Ches his chance, and he had slipped past 
the man and was now clattering down the stairs. 

Outdoors a sun-kissed day was darkening into 
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a warm, purple night Ches was glad that the 
road was deserted. It would never be the same 
road to him again. He would never again hurry 
down its dusty length tingling with the thought of 
the crash and the hurrah of a big game ; he would 
never walk back in the evening weary and hungry 
and happy. 

From a-far Ches could see that the campus was 
crowded, and for a moment he thought of drop- 
ping the bundle behind some bushes and coming 
back for it that night. After a moment he shook 
his head and strode on. Soon he went past the 
fellows on the fence, past groups scattered over 
the closely cropped grass, past the fellows on the 
dormitory steps and so indoors. Many times had 
the campus seen boys come from Lansing field 
with clothing strapped like that, and the campus 
knew what it meant. And so, from boy to boy, 
and from group to group, ran a whispered word : 

"Fired." 

Ches tossed the bundle Into his closet and 
turned toward the windows. Across from the cam- 
pus half a dozen boys were as busy as ants string- 
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ing Chinese lanterns In front of the Warrior club- 
house. The Warriors were giving a little "blow- 
out" to-night, and Ches had heard that there 
would be music by the glee dub and chicken sand- 
wiches He was to have been a Warrior; 

he should be having a hand in to-night's fun. In- 
stead 

The door banged open, and then slammed shut. 
Dave Acker stamped to the study table, and scaled 
his cap across the room. It struck a framed pic- 
ture of a man sliding through a sturdy catcher's 
legs to the home plate, and the home plate, and 
the man, and the sturdy catcher all crashed to the 
floor. 

"Huhl" grunted Dave. 

Ches waited, but his room-mate said not a 
word. Ches walked across the floor, and Dave 
didn't even raise his eyes. Ches picked up the 
picture and hung it again, rattling it against the 
wall to produce some noise, but Acker took no 
notice. Ches sat on his bed. 

"Well?" he asked, at last, "why don't you say 
it?" 
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"Say what?" 

"That I should have stuck it out.'* 

"You should have swung a bat against Wes- 
ley's head/' cried the first-baseman fiercely. "But 
what's the use ? You'd only have broken the bat. 
I'll bet that when brains were given out Wesley 
was twenty miles away — no, thirty. Coach? 
Huh I He couldn't coach a game of marbles. I 
felt like telling him " 

"You didn't, did you?" asked Ches anxiously. 

"No — ^no," answered Dave; "but I guess he 
knows how I feel. He told me that the last fel- 
low who looked at him that way wore the paint 
off the bench." 

"What way?" 

"The way I looked at him. Like this" : 

The "look" was such a wonderfully fearful 
one that Ches, in spite of his troubles, broke into 
a peal of laughter. 

"What's the matter?" demanded his room- 
mate. 

"Was ihat the way you looked at him?" 

"Certainly. What's wrong with it?" 
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"Nothing. I'm surprised he didn't flee for his 
life." 

The first-baseman grinned, and slowly the grin 
faded into a scowl. "He hasn't treated you right, 
Ches. The way you've been hammering the ball 
in practice " 

"I was hitting the ball pretty hard before the 
Arlington game," Ches interrupted. 

Acker kicked his feet against the stout legs of 
the battered study table. "You're coming out for 
the eleven next fall, aren't you?" 

"I'll come out and see what he has to say, any- 
way." 

"What are you going to do afternoons ? You'll 
want some exercise." 

"Study." 

"There I" wailed Dave. "Another good fellow 
spoiled. Study I Why, you're way up in all your 
classes." 

"Final examinations next month," Ches re- 
minded him. 

"Oh, I know it," grumbled the first-baseman 
gloomily. "Guess I'll have to bum a little mid- 
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night oil soon." He walked over to the windows, 
noticed the fellows stringing the last of the lan- 
terns and turned. "The Warriors have a time to- 
night. Been invited?" 

"No." 

"Each member can bring a guest. Wonder if 
we will be asked?" 

"I wouldn't go," said Ches. "They'd be giv- 
ing me the cold shoulder at every cross and turn. 
I know." 

He brought his bundle from the closet, un- 
strapped it and got the clothing and the other 
things stowed away. Then he sat on the bed 
again and tried to whistle a snatch of school song. 

"Gosh I" he admitted at last ; "I feel lost." 

When the supper bell rang the room-mates 
were in no great hurry. Ches didn't feel hungry, 
and Acker's robust appetite had temporarily de- 
serted him. They came into the dining room to- 
gether, and almost instantly Ches saw a field of 
faces staring in his direction. 

"Huh I" grunted Acker softly. "What is it 

this time ?" 
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While Ches, despite his degradation, had stayed 
with the squad, the school had decided that he 
was pigheaded, and had marveled at his ^^nerve" 
in holding on. That afternoon, when he had ap- 
peared with his athletic belongings, the fellows 
had readily believed he had been fired. Since 
then the news had spread that he had quit. Once 
he had been condemned for his grit in making a 
fight; now he was being hot-headedly denounced 
by some for not sticking to the squad. 

A little murmur grew as the room-mates moved 
toward their table. Ches was bewildered. He 
understood that the fellows were expressing dis- 
approval, but of what? Then a low, piercing 
voice told him : 

"Quitter I Quitter I" 

Ches caught the back of a chair — ^it happened 
to be Danny Kane's chair — and turned toward the 
left, from which direction the voice had seemed 
to come. 

"Who said that?" he demanded hoarsely. 

The murmur died. Not a voice answered the 
challenge. 
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"Who said that?" the boy asked again. "I 
want the fellow who said it to come out here and 
tell it to me." 

Still no answer. Acker clutched Ches's arm. 

"Hurry; here comes Trance." 

Prof. Winnington, instructor of physics, was 
hustling toward them. He ate his meals in the 
dining room, and was there to keep the students 
in control. But the professor had a habit of los- 
ing himself in the mazes of some problem while 
he ate, and from this habit had come his nick- 
name, "Trance." To-night, though, he must have 
run out of problems, for he was alert and very 
much concerned. 

"What's this," he cried, "what's this? Quar- 
reling? For shame, young gentlemen. Who— ah 
— ^who is doing the quarreling?" 

Ches and Dave had reached their table. Prof. 
Winnington glanced at Danny Kane. The editor 
of The Lansing Lion had the confidence of the 
faculty. 

"No trouble," answered Danny. "They were 
just fooling, sir." 
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"YouVe quite sure of that, Mr. Kane ?'* 

"Quite sure, sir." ' 

"That's better, that's better. Quarreling is bad, 
very bad," and the professor went back to his 
lonely table. 

Then a laugh sounded through the dining room. 
The fellows who looked up saw Billy Clayton 
standing at his place. Plainly the captain of the 
eleven was laughing at them all, and several 
cheeks flushed hotly. 

"O Ches," Clayton called. 

Ches's voice was a trifle unsteady. "Right 
here, Billy." 

"Little time over at the Warriors' to-night. 
Will you be my guest?" 

The dining room gasped. Invite Ches Hall to 
the club that had rejected him? Why, this was 
something unheard of. 

"How about it, Ches?" 

Around the tables the fellows were listening 
with straining ears. 

"Glad to go, Billy," came Ches's voice, steady 

now. "What time ?" 
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"About half-past eight" 

"That suits mc." 

Billy Clayton sat down. Tillie Scott leaned 
toward hinu 

"What did you do that for?" 

Billy smiled serenely. "Just to show them he 
isn't a quitter, Tillie ; just to show them." 

"But they'll snub him " 

The smile died. "We'll see about that," said 
the captain of the eleven grimly. 

Ches left the dining room in the fear of a 
crush of fellows, and found himself alongside 
Danny Kane. The editor nodded, and Ches, sur- 
prised, nodded in return. How was the outcast 
center-iielder to know that what had happened 
in the dining room had unconsciously made Danny 
feel a little kinder toward him ? 

Acker followed Ches into their room. The 
iirst-baseman sprawled off in a chair and stared. 

"You're a character," he said at last. "Up 
here you wouldn't touch the Warriors with a ten- 
foot pole; downstairs you break your neck prom- 
ising to go." 
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I'm sorry I promised," said Ches slowly. 

"Then why did you do it ?" 

"I don't know. They were calling me a quit- 
ter, and Billy asked me, and I thought I'd show 
them " 

"Show them what?" 

"Show them that they can't drive me out,'* 
flashed Ches. 

"Huh I They drove you out of the " 

Acker bounded out of his chair, crossed the room 
and threw one arm over the other boy's shoulder. 
"I didn't mean that, Ches. But I'm sore at Billy 
Clayton; he ought to have his head punched. 
When you go over there you tell them all what's 
what." 

Ches shook his head. "I guess they'll tell it to 
me, Dave." 

Over at the Warriors' they could see a busy 
bustling. Fellows were already going inside, and 
through the open windows they caught a faint 
thump-twing-twang as the glee club, more popu- 
larly known in school as the Agony Quartette, 
tuned its instruments. The campus was pretty 
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well crowded, too ; dark shapes were everjrwhere. 
Acker wisely guessed that the students were watch- 
ing to see if Ches reaUy had the nerve to go 
into the dub-house. 

Billy Clajrton arrived at their room flushed and 
hot His collar didn't seem to set right, and he 
tugged at it with frantic fingers. 

"Why don't you wear a horse collar?" Acker 
asked. 

"Why don't you wear a muzzle?" snapped the 
captain of the eleven. 

"Shall I sponge your face, Billy? Or do you 
want some talcum powder? Did you shave, 
Billy? You're all cut under one ear. What's 
diat? Oh, it was your finger nail? Don't you 
trim them this term?" 

Dave dodged a book that came flying for his 
head. Clayton gave the collar another tug. 

"Ready, Ches?" he demanded. "And if any 
big stiff over there gets frosty, you just read him 
die Declaration of Independence." 

"Nice language for a scholar and a gendeman," 
grunted the first-baseman. 
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"I feel like a murderer," scowled Clayton. 

'Tou look like one," Dave acknowledged, and 
then retreated hastily. 

But when they had departed all Acker's levity 
vanished, and he leaned out the window and 
sighed. "I bet there'll be a fight, and I won't be 
there. Tillle Scott asked me to go, and I said 
no. How did I know Ches would go ? I hope he 
punches somebody in the eye. Wonder if Wes- 
ley and Billy Phillips will be there ?" 

As Danny Kane announced later in The Lan- 
sing Lion^ they both ^'attended.*' Ches met Billy 
Phillips outside the club-house. The professor 
dragged him aside. 

*Tou shouldn't have quit," he scolded, not un- 
kindly. 

"Why not?" asked the boy. 

"You held out so long that you should have 

4 

completed the job." 

Ches frowned. "I made my mistake in not 
quitting at the start. Wesley didn't want me — 
you know he didn't want me." 

"Some persons never know what they want," 
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grumbled the professor, and caught himself sud- 
denly and smiled. It was bad policy to criticize 
the coach to a school athlete. "But Fm not one 
of them, Hall/' he added hastily. ''I know what 
I want. I want to hear the glee club commit as- 
sault and battery on some song that should right- 
fully be murdered, anyway. Let's go in." 

So Ches, with the professor on one side and 
Billy Clayton aggressively on the other, passed 
into the house. Fellows were spread all over the 
steps leading upstairs, and they stopped talking 
when the trio entered. Charlton, who had won 
his L at hockey, and who was chairman of the 
house committee, was welcoming members and 
guests as they arrived. 

"Hello, Charl," was Clayton's greeting. "I 
brought Hall." 

"Ah! Yesl Halll" Charlton answered help- 
lessly. 

He turned undecidedly toward the stairs. Billy 
Clayton stepped to his side and wrenched at his 
sleeve. 

"Here, Charlton," he said harshly, but in a 
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voice that only the house committee chairman 
heard, "Hall is here as my guest." 

Charlton stared at the captain of the eleven, 
and his eyelids fluttered. After that he weakly 
surrendered. 

"Ahl Yes I Glad to see you, Hall r He held 
out a flabby hand, and in another moment was 
hurrying away. As he passed the stairs he saw 
Donald Miller making no effort to hide the fact 
that he was smiling with rare enjoyment. 

The baseball captain struck terror into the heart 
of a smaller boy by vaulting over his head, and 
came forward with outstretched hand. 

"Hello, people. Howd'y, Ches. Don't stuff 
your cap into your pocket." 

Ches smiled, but refused to give up the cap. 
The baseball captain guessed that the boy, sens- 
ing what might come from the way Charlton had 
acted, was keeping it so that he could leave quietly 
if it became necessary. 

Miller led the way into the first room off the 
hall — a room that had in it a shuffle board and a 
pool table. Here they were joined by Tillie Scott. 
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Tillie*8 face was very red| and Prof. Phillips 
dropped back a step. 

^'What's wrong?'* demanded the man, in an 
undertone. 

^'They're having a fit because Clayton brought 
Ches," Tillie answered. "They say it will queer 
die night's fun." 

The baseball captain was introducing Ches to 
every fellow they met Some took it coolly, some 
with uneasiness and some with impatience. Billy 
Clayton's chin began to stick out at an angle that 
suggested trouble. 

"Fine bunch of cads," he told TiUie. "Wait 
until I get them alone." 

"You shouldn't have brought him," said Tillie 
truthfully. 

"Can that," snapped the captain of the eleven 
slangily. "He's here " 

"Certainly," Scott agreed; "and we're with him 
through thick and thin." 

They heard Charlton announcing that the glee 
club "would oblige." Yells of protest came from 
all parts of the first floor. 
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"Anything but that, Charl," pleaded one voice. 

"Don't let them start until I get out/* begged 
another. 

"Chloroform me, somebody." 

"I have only one egg, fellows." 

"Hit the one who sings the loudest, old man." 

The glee club quartet was standing in a line 
and grinning as though it was all very enjoyable. 
Gradually the crowd became quiet. The quartet 
started a droning chant that was not without 
melody : 

We're here to-night because we're here, 
We have no dread of taunt or jeer; 
We're here to sing, and sing we will, 
You fellows might as well keep still; 
We're victims of die hammer squad, 
They pound us long, they pound us hard; 
They say we cannot harmonize. 
Our chords they do not lionize; 
But we are here to sing to-nig^t, 
And we will sing or we will fight* 

"Make it a fight," roared a voice. 
"Wasn't that rotten?" 
"Frightful, mlud; frightful." 
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"Here," cried Billy Clayton, while the uproar 
was on, "let's get over in that comer." 

He led the way. In truth, he wanted no more 
roaming about the club-house. He was quite sure 
that, if the snubbing of Ches continued, he would 
end by thrashing some fellow Warrior, or else 
getting thrashed himself. 

Before they reached the comer they met Wes- 
ley. The coach saw Ches, and a look of surprise 
crossed his face. 

"Good evening. Hall," he said carelessly. He 
turned to Clayton. "Hello, Billy. Are you 
keeping in touch with all this talk about the ad- 
vantages of a more open game?" 

The captain of the eleven nodded. "I'm fol- 
lowing it through the newspapers." 

"That's good. Since Sam White made those 
winning plays of his against Yale and Harvard 
there's been all kinds of stuff written about train- 
ing men to take advantage of fumbles and about 
making gains through a broken field. Read every 
line of it. By the way, I saw a list of the fellows 
that graduate from Bayside. She loses five of her 
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'Varsity eleven. We lose only one — that's you, 
TiUie." 

"We have HaU for TiUie's place," said Clay- 
ton. 

The coach made no reply to this, and Billy 
Phillips cleared his throat noisily. 

"Did you speak?" asked Wesley just a little 
too politely. 

The professor accepted the challenge. "With 
Hall in shape we won't have to worry about a 
quarterback, I guess." 

"The football season is a long way off," ob- 
served the coach, in a voice that might mean any- 
thing. "There goes the glee club. FU see you 
fellows again." 

Wesley moved toward a rear room. Don Mil- 
ler, remembering a baseball problem that had 
troubled him, followed after the coach. Prof. 
Phillips, with some class papers to correct, bade 
the boys good night Billy Clayton, Scott and 
Ches found their way to the corner. 

"I guess he won't want me to come out for the 
eleven, either," Ches sighed. 
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"Don't let that worry you," Tillic soothed. 
"September is a long way oflF." 

"Well," said Ches, "if it comes to the worst, 
I can try for the glee club." 

Tillie pretended to weep. "Not that, Ches," 
he pleaded ; "not that" 

The three boys had the comer to themselves. 
The snubbing of Ches now went on as openly as 
it had while they moved about the club-house. 
Dozens of the fellows passed through the room. 
Most of them kept their eyes fixed ahead and pre- 
tended not to see the little group. Others nodded 
jerkily, but did not stop. 

Slowly Billy Clayton's anger rose. After a 
time — the glee club had sung its sixth offering — ^a 
racket started in another room. 

"Three cheers for the chicken sandwiches," 
piped a thin voice. 

Ches touched Clayton's arm. "Pm not hungry, 
Billy, ril go now, if you don't mind." 

"We'll aU go," said Tillie. 

They came out in the hall. Ches was the first 
to leave the building. The stairs still held a scat- 
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tering load of boys. They called down to Clay- 
ton and Tillie Scott. 

"Aren't you fellows going away early?" 
Billy Clayton looked back. He saw a boy hur- 
rying toward the stairs carrying a platter piled 
high with sandwiches. The captain of the eleven 
was nursing a bitter resentment. 

"It is rather early," he said sweetly, and pointed 
to the boy earring the sandwiches. "But you 

see, they're turning out the mules to graze. Good 

night." 
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CHAPTER IX 



WESLEY HAS DOUBTS 



WHEN Ches returned to his room he 
found Dave Acker with a book 
spread across his knees. Dave may 
have opened the book with thoughts turned fear- 
fully on those final examinations ; but when Ches 
came in he speedily tossed the book aside. 

^'Didn't you leave early?" he asked suspi- 
ciously. 

"I wasn't hungry, Dave." 

"Did Clayton and Scott come away with you?" 

"Yes." Ches stretched off in a chair, and his 

eyes roamed about the room. "Well," he sighed, 

"this is our own little comer, anyway. They 

can't come in here and glare at me." 

"Huh 1" grunted Dave ; "I'd like to see them I 
Did they glare at you over there?" 
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"Did they? B'rVI I'm cold yet Wesley was 
there." 

Acker sat up straight. "Did His Royal Giblets 
speak to you ?" 

"He did. He'll speak to me now. Why 
shouldn't he? I'm not a member of the squad; 
I'm not troubling him any more." 

There was a tinge of bitterness in Ches's voice 
that had never been there before. Acker was 
quick to note the change. 

"Wesley seems to be troubling you," he hinted. 

Ches nodded. "A little. They got talking 
football. Billy Phillips said I'd step right into 
TilHe's shoes as quarter, and Wesley said- 
Why, he just said that September was a long way 
off. That's all." 

"That's plenty." Acker's eyes snapped. "You 
must have had a lovely time. Wish I had ac- 
cepted Tillie's invitation." 

"DidTiUieaskyoutogo?" 

"A week ago. I didn't think you'd go, and I 
turned it down." 

Ches laughed huskily. "I guess if I'm ever ar- 
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rested, Dave, you'll want to serve my sentence." 

"Well,** Dave grinned ; "that's not such a bad 
way to pass the time. Look at all the studying 
I could do." He glanced ruefully at his books. 
"I suppose by the time I get to know what's in 
the back of them I'll forget what's in the front.** 

The Chinese lanterns in front of the Warrior 
club-house had burned themselves out. After a 
time the members and the guests began to leave, 
and later the windows of the dub became dark. 
But the groups of boys still clung to the campus, 
and they seemed to be greatly excited. Acker 
leaned out of his window, looked down and won- 
dered. 

"Say," he call^ back into the room, "did any- 
thing brisk happen over there to-night?" 

"A little," Ches answered. "Billy Clay- 
ton " 

Acker pulled in his head. "So Clayton did go 
after them, eh? What did he say?" 

"Why, just as we were leaving, they started to 
pass around the sandwiches, and the fellows sit- 
ting on the stairs asked Clajrton if he wasn't leav- 
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tng early, and he told them that he was, but that 
the mules were being turned out to graze/' 

Acker let out a whoop. "The mu Wow I 

What did they say?" 

Ches pointed to the window. "They're saying 
it down there now, I guess." 

"I guess they are," Dave chuckled. "Huh I 
And I missed all that!" 

Next morning, on his way to his first recitation, 
Ches met Danny Kane. The editor of The Lan- 
sing Lion stopped him. 

"I understand Clayton had a row at the dub," 
he began. "Is that so ?" 

Ches was suspicious. "Going to print it?" 

"No; I just want to get it right. What hap- 
pened?" 

Ches told him. Danny's lips formed in a smile, 
but he made no comment. After that the boys 
stood together, and both maintained a restrained 
silence. At last : 

"Haven't seen you at Billy Phillips's house 
lately," Danny said. 

Ches flushed uncomfortably. "Why, eh " 
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"Drop around some time," Danny urged. 
*^Billy Phillips told me you have a standing invi- 
tation." 

The school editor's words caused Ches to do 
quite some thinking that morning. At last the 
boy concluded that Billy Phillips had scolded 
Danny for that baseball paragraph in The Lion, 
and that Danny was trying to make amends. So 
Ches decided to stay away from the professor's 
house. 

"When they want me to join them because they 
believe in me," he muttered, "I'll go willingly. 
Not before." 

The school day passed just as other school days 
had passed since that disastrous Arlington game. 
When the last recitation was over, Ches hurried 
to his room. Acker came In, dropped his books 
and started for the door. Suddenly he came back. 

"Coming down to watch the practice, Ches?" 

"No." 

"What are you going to do?" 

"Study." 

"Now, look here," Dave cried anxiously; "I 
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believe in study. All joking aside, I realize that 
I was sent here to get an education, and I do my 
share of studying. But if you're going to stick 
to books and do nothing else, you'll get to be a 
regular mole. No light, no air, no sunshine and 
no exercise is bad for a fellow." 

Ches smiled. "I won't overdo it, Dave. Hurry 
on; you'll be late, and you know that Wesley 
doesn't like to see the 'Varsity players come in 
late for practice." 

"Wesley!" scowled the first-baseman. "Huh! 
A lot I care." 

Nevertheless, he hurried out. Ches lowered 
the shades a bit, took his books over to the win- 
dows and settled himself for the afternoon. He 
tried hard to keep his thoughts on the printed 
page, but they had a bad habit of wandering off 
to Lansing field. What were the fellows doing 
now ? Was Billy Phillips pitching to them ? 

His was a cheerful, sunny room; and yet, be- 
fore Acker returned, he found that it was 
strangely dismal and forlorn. He thought that 
he had never before been so lonely. He felt very 
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miserable when the knowledge came to him that 
all his afternoons, until Conunencement, would be 
a repetition of to-day. 

Acker came back with a warm glow showing 
in his cheeks. 

"How was the practice ?" Ches asked. 

"Sloppy," Dave commented. "Our old friend 
Finke dropped two flies. He's a wonder." 

"Was Billy PhiUips out?" 

"No." 

"That's funny," mused Ches. "To-morrow we 

play Howell. I thought he'd be there to tune up 
their batting eyes." 

Acker shook his head. "He wasn't there. I 
guess Wesley was disappointed, too." 

Next day was Saturday. There were no 
classes, and, after Dave went off to the field for 
a light morning practice, Ches took a long walk 
into the open country, now fully clothed in sum- 
mer green. When he came back to the dormitory 
building he found the room empty, for Acker had 
not yet returned. 

For want of something better to do, Ches be- 
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gan to rearrange his little library of books. He 
was at this self-imposed task when Billy Clayton 
and Tillie Scott came In. 

"Going to the game?" Billy asked. 

"I am," Ches answered promptly. 

"Come along with us," Tillie invited. "We 
thought you wouldn't go, and " 

"And we were going to take a tramp and lug 
you along," <:himed in Billy. "Good day for a 
five-mile tramp. Sure you prefer the game, 
Ches?" 

Ches understood. They were offering him com- 
panionship that would lighten his exile. 

"I guess it's the game," he smiled. "That is, 
unless you fellows prefer walking." 

"Not at all," they cried hastily, and Ches knew 
that the game had been what they wanted most 
all along. But they had been willing to stay away, 
if necessary, so that he would not too keenly feel 
his isolation. 

"You see," Billy explained, "at the game there 
is always the chance of throwing something at 
the umpire." 
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"Rats I** Ches scoffed. "You're not a rough- 
neck, BiUy." 

"I'm a pretty good shot, though/' die captain 
of the eleven sighed. "Bet I could hit the umpire 
two throws out of every three." 

After dinner the three of them gathered in 
Ches's room, and watched Acker depart for the 
game. 

"Keep a stiff upper lip, old man," Clayton 
advised. 

"Of course, you're an awful dub," said Tillie 
cheerfully, "but do the best you can, Dave." 

"I'll ask Wesley to let you stick nine innings," 
Clayton promised. 

Dave grinned at them from the doorway. 
"Baseball," he said severely, "has football beaten 
forty ways. You must have brains to play base- 
ball, Billy." 

"Wowl" yelled the captain of the eleven. 
"Catch him, Tillie." 

But die first-baseman clattered safely down the 
stairs, and Clayton and Tillie returned from the 
haU. 
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"One fine feUow," chuckled Tillie. 

"The best ever," said Ches. 

"Caesar 1" cried Billy. "Where do I come in? 
Eh?" 

"You I" jeered Scott. "Why, if I found a fel- 
low saying anything good about you, I'd have his 
brain examined." 

With arms linked, they swaggered across the 
campus and took the road leading to Lansing field. 
The rest of the school might go off to the game 
in a cheering body — ^they were an army all to 
themselves. They sang, and joked and sang 
again, and Ches told himself that he was quite 
happy. Nevertheless, something pulled strangely 
at his heart strings, and at last he became silent. 

"Here!" commanded Clayton sternly; "brace 
up. You're deserting the Let's Have a Good 
Time Society." 

"I was thinking, Billy," Ches confessed. 

"Come, now," Scott frowned; "that's bad. I 
never do it. Once I knew a fellow who thought 
he was Napoleon, and they put him in a padded 
cell. Take warning." 
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So Ches took warning, and sang with them 
the rest of the way. The manager of the nine was 
acting as ticket taker,- and they handed him the 
oblong pieces of paste-board they had bought. 
Then they climbed a short flight of wooden steps 
to the sunlit grand stand. 

Bats were cracking against balls, and on the 
infield the Lansing boys were scurrying breezily. 
From the stand the players looked small — in fact, 
to Ches, the whole scene was strange. 

"How do you like playing the part of a spec- 
tator?" Clayton asked. 

''I don't like it," said Ches honestly. "I wish 
I was out there, Billy." 

A bell rang three times. 

"They're off," called Tillie. "Come on; let's 
find seats." 

The contest with Howell was not considered 
important, and there were plenty of bare spaces 
in the stands. The three boys sat off by them- 
selves. Unconsciously Ches gave most of his at- 
tention to Crawford. In the third inning a How- 
ell batter connected sharply with one of Blair's 
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benders, and drove the ball on a line to deep cen- 
ter. Crawford was away with the crack of the 
bat, and Ches jumped to his feet. Tillie and 
Clayton stood up, too, and glanced at Ches. 

"Not too far. Craw,'* they heard him mutter; 
and then Crawford swung around, reached up to 
his full height and pulled the flying sphere out of 
the air. 

The Lansing cheer boomed. 

"Good boy. Crawl" shrieked Ches. Tillie and 
Clayton smiled, and sat down. 

"I thought he was going to miss it," said the 
captain of the eleven. 

"I didn't," said Ches promptly. "He's improv- 
ing with every game." 

As had been expected, Lansing had rather an 
easy time of it. The Howell pitcher was a boy 
of worth, but his infield supported him poorly, 
and the outfield, as Clayton expressed it, "was 
punk." At the beginning of the seventh inning 
the score was 8 to 2 in favor of the wearers of 
the golden brown. Crawford's bat, though, had 
accounted for none of the runs. In fact, he had 
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been able to do nothing with the Howell pitcher's 
offerings. 

With the game, as Clayton said, *'on ice,'* the 
grand stand began to empty. Tillie nudged Ches. 

"Shall we go?" 

Ches shook his head. "Let's wait a while." 

"They haven't a Chinaman's chance," argued 
Tillie. 

"I know; but Crawford may come to bat this 
inning. I want to see him get one hit, anyway." 

Ches was remembering that the center-fielder 
had as much as said that his hitting in the Ram- 
sey game was an accident. 

"You seem to be anxious about Craw's hitting," 
mused Billy Clayton. 

Ches smiled. "A little. I know what it is to 
stand out there and swing like a gate. I hope he 
kills it next time." 

They saw Howell go out without getting a 
runner on the base paths. Forrest, the short-stop, 
was first to come to bat for Lansing. He fouled 
to the catcher. 

"One gone," sighed Tillie. 
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Gunwald, the second-baseman, was patient, and 
received a base on balls. Lord, the catcher, 
promptly struck out. 

"Well," said TiUie, "if Blair doesn't do some- 
thing we'll have to sit here another inning." 

But Blair, a very poor batter, did the unex- 
pected. He bunted, and raced wildly and safely 
to first. Ches made a trumpet of his hands. 

"Now, Crawl Hit it a mile." 

Every boy on the bench recognized the voice. 
Dave Acker grinned. 

"Well," he announced, "Ches hasn't forgotten 



us." 



Wesley said nothing. 

"He'll get lockjaw some day," Acker com- 
plained inwardly. "Sure as you're bom, he'll get 
lockjaw. Serve him right, too." 

At the plate, Crawford let the first ball pass, 
and the umpire sustained his judgment. He 
swung unsuccessfully at the next two, and looked 
worried. Then came two more pitches that the 
batter properly ignored. Again Ches's voice 
broke from the stands : 
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"Get this one, Crawl" 

And Craw "got" it. The ball streaked above 
the hands of the leaping third-baseman. Gunwald 
dashed home from second. With two out, he had 
started to run as the ball was pitched, and was 
not forced to slide to finish his journey. 

"That makes nine runs," laughed Billy Clayton. 
"Coming, Ches?" 

"Yes." The exile followed his companions out. 
"I'm glad Craw hit that one." 

"There's not a jealous hair in your head," said 
Clayton admiringly. 

"There are no red ones," hinted Tillie. 

"Mine isn't red," cried Billy indignantly. "It*s 
bronze." 

Tillie waved a careless hand. "Bronze or red; 
it's all the same. Either is a public disgrace. I 
feel sorry for you, Billy." 

The three days that followed the Howell game 
passed quietly. Acker went off each afternoon to 
practice, and Ches stuck to his books and began 
to win the high favor of several instructors. Then 
came Wednesday, and with it a soaking rain that 
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swamped Lansing field and kept the boys prison- 
ers in the dormitory building. 

After dinner Clayton and Scott dropped into 
Ches's room. The rain was drumming against the 
window panes, and Acker drew the shades and 
lighted the gas. 

"Just the night for a family gathering/' he an- 
nounced. "Rain without; a cheerful glow within; 

jolly company and ginger Did you get that 

ginger ale, Ches?" 

Ches was deep in a volume of Henty. He 
merely nodded. 

"Fine 1*' cried Acker. "You fellows come down 
at eight o'clock " 

"Can't," sighed TilHe regretfully. "Meeting 
oFthe Warriors to-night. We must go." 

"Why," said Dave, "I thought they didn't 
meet ^" 

"Special meeting," scowled Billy Clayton. 

"Must be pretty special?" 

"You bet it is." 

Ches glanced up from his book. "What is it 
aU about, Billy?" 
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"I don't know yet- 



»» 



"Oh, tell him/' TiUie broke in. "Well, TU 
tell him. They're sore because you came to the 
club-house that night, Ches, and they're going to 
pass some sort of resolution so it can't happen 
again. Just what it is I don't know yet, but " 

"But we'll be there," said Clayton grimly. 

"With both feet," agreed Tilly. 

Ches frowned. "I'm sorry I did go. It's made 
a lot of trouble for you fellows." 

"Trouble I" sniffed Clayton. "Hear him. 
Caesar 1 If that's all the trouble I ever have I'll 
think I have lived in vain. Trouble I" 

They left after a while, and Acker accompa- 
nied them out to the stairs to ask confidentially if 
there were going to be any fireworks at the meet- 
ing. They told him confidentially that the trou- 
ble would be there in barrels, baskets and pack- 
ages. So Dave came back to the room with a 
face that almost wept with sorrow. 

"There," he wailed; "another fight to-night, 
and I won't see it. I'll bet if it was raining fights 
I'd be in the infirmary with a broken leg." 
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"To hear you talk," Ches exploded, "a fel- 
low'd think you went around all day punching 
people on the nose.'' 

"I'm going to start something like that soon," 
Dave vowed darkly. 

With the coming of night the fury of the rain 
increased. Nevertheless, when little clocks 
throughout the dormitory building began to strike 
eight, the room-mates put out their light, raised 
the shades and sat at their windows. The War- 
riors had their club-house brightly radiant, and 
they could see many boys going into the building. 

"Big meeting for a stormy night," said Acker, 
at last. "Wonder how many are there?" 

"Thirty-one," said Ches. "No; there's an- 
other fellow. Thirty-two." 

"How do you know ?" 

"Counted them." Ches caught his breath. "I 
suppose almost every one of them will be ready 
to take a crack at me. They call themselves 
War " 

"Ssshl" soothed the warlike Acker. "No use 
talking that way, Ches. There go Clayton and 
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Tillie; they'll take care of you. How. about a 
game of dominoes ?" 

They drew down the shades, lighted the gas 
again and started the game. At the end of an 
hour Dave had lost all interest, for Ches, usually 
a bold contender for victory, was playing with 
open and reckless carelessness. Suddenly Acker 
pushed the bone pieces aside. 

"What's that?" he demanded. 

They listened. Finally Dave walked to the 
windows and ran one shade up a bit. 

"They're coming out, and they're buzzing like 
a swarm of bees. Where's my hat?" 

Ches hadn't seen it. Dave couldn't find it in 
the closet where it belonged, nor could he discover 
it on his study table. Finally hie hauled it out 
from under his bed, and moved toward the door. 

"Don't go out," urged Ches. "Hear that rain ? 
We can learn to-morrow what happened." 

"Never put off until to-morrow " began 

Dave, and the rest of it was lost as he clattered 
down the stairs. 

Half an hour later he was back in the room. 
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His feet were wet ; his clothing was soaked. He 
could have given a first-class imitation of a 
drowned rat. 

"They had the fight," he announced, "and Clay- 
ton told them what he thought of them. That 
boy'U be an orator some day." 

Ches came closer. "What was it about, Dave?" 

"You. Clayton was right." 

"But what happened?" 

"Oh, our friend Finke How did he ever 

get into the Warriors, Ches? Well, our friend 
Finke introduced a resolution that hereafter no 
student who has been rejected by the club can be 
invited to the club-house." 

Ches's face had whitened. "Did — did it pass?" 

"Y — ^yes. But the fellows are coming around 
to you, Ches. Don Miller, and Clayton and Scott, 
and five or six others voted against it. They had 
a rip-snorter debate. Billy Clayton called them 
mutton-heads, and then Finke protested, and he 

called Finke a — a What did he call him? 

Oh, yes; he told him he was a bone-headed 
shrimp. How's that?" 
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Ches had the appearance of a boy who had not 
been listening. Acker reached over and shook 
him by the shoulder. 

"How's that for oratory? Did Daniel Web- 
ster ever say anything finer?" 

"I'm sorry," sighed Ches. "Billy is making 
enemies at the club, and they'll drive him 
out " 

"No; they won't," cried Dave triumphantly. 
"He isn't a member; neither is Tillie." 

Now it was Ches who reached out and clutched 
Acker. "Not a member?" 

"That's it." 

"Did " 

"They did. They handed in their resignations 
as soon as the resolution was passed — ^like little 
majors. First time a fellow ever resigned from 
the Warriors." 

Ches sighed again. "I'm sorry, Dave; very, 
very sorry." 

"Huh ! Clayton isn't. He gave me strict or- 
ders that we were to open a bottle of ginger ale 
and celebrate. To-morrow night he and Tillie 
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will be down to finish the rest of it. Wait until 
the school hears about this." 

"That's just what I'm afraid of," said Ches 
quietly. 

Acker, who was stripping off his wet clothing, 
did not hear this last remark. "Wet to the skin," 
he said cheerfully. "Trouble 1 Huhl Where's 
that ginger ale, Ches? And he called Finke a 
bone-headed shrimp." 

By noon next day almost the entire school had 
heard the story. The fellows promptly divided 
into two excited camps-— one camp holding that 
Clayton and Scott had done the right thing, and 
the other camp denouncing them roundly. To the 
surprise of the school Danny Kane took sides with 
the fellows who supported Tillie and Billy Clay- 
ton. 

"Finke started it," he snapped to those who 

tried to argue with him, "and Well, we 

ought to know Finke." 

"But they brought Ches Hall there " 

"I'd sooner have Hall's little finger than 
Finke's whole body," Danny announced. 
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Had Dave Acker heard that he would have 
gone whooping all the way to the dormitory 
building. 

Wesley did not hear the news until the prac- 
tice for the day had ended. He walked back with 
Don Miller, and from him heard the whole story 
of what had happened. 

**And you say Clayton and Scott resigned?*' he 
asked, as though he could hardly believe it. 

"They did. And — ^and if it wasn't that it 
would look as though I was going against you, 
rd resign, too." 

The coach almost gasped. 

Leaving the captain of the nine, he went to 
his rooms and dropped into a cool wicker chair. 
For a while he stared thoughtfully at the wall. A 
framed picture hung there — a photograph of last 
year's victorious eleven, taken shortly after the 
big Bayside game. Ches's face stared down at 
him from the photograph. Yes, Hall had played 
a great game against Bayside. 

Wesley stood up, shook his head as though 
puzzled, and began pacing the room. 
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"When boys like Clayton and Scott and Acker 
and Don Miller," he muttered, "stick to a fellow 

that way I can't make head or tail of this. 

I — I wonder if I'm wrong?" 



CHAPTER X 



THE RESCUE 



THOUGH Wesley now had doubts as to 
the judgment he had passed on Ches, 
he did not change his course. The 
boy had failed him and had been dropped ; that's 
all there was to it. Then, too, Crawford's play- 
ing entitled him to stay at center field. So that, 
even should the coach find he had been wrong, it 
could not, at this stage of the season, make any 
difference. Wesley believed in letting well enough 
alone, and the nine, since that disastrous opening 
game, had been winning its contests. He would 
be foolish to make any shifts. So he rid his mind 
of thoughts of Ches, and the days passed, and 
Ches never came near the once familiar gym. 

Only two more games were left on the schedule. 
The following Saturday Clifton faced Lansing, 
and Blair and Bert Jones were expected to share 
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the pitching burdens of that tussle. A week later 
came the big game with Bayside, and Jones, the 
star, was slated to go the full nine innings — if he 
could. 

Wesley was far from certain as to the outcome 
of the big game. That spring an unknown named 
Lankering had answered the call for candidates 
at Bayside, and had hazarded the opinion that 
he could pitch. They had heard that story before 
at Bayside, and when the opening game on their 
schedule brought with it a damp, cold day, the 
Bayside coach sent in Lankering, for Lankering's 
arm didn't count. Before the end of the seventh 
inning the coach was hugging himself in glee, and 
a new star had risen in the scholastic world. 

Wesley had heard reports of the work of this 
unknown. Wesley had been skeptical. At last, 
though, he had sent a hurried telegram to a loyal 
Lansing graduate asking that the graduate look 
Lankering over. The graduate's replying tele- 
gram had been laconic : 

Give our boys plenty of batting practice. 
They'll need it. 
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Give them plenty of batting practice I Wesley 
stamped impatiently. That was something he 
couldn't do. He had only two pitchers — Blair 
and Jones — ^and it was impossible to have them 
pitching to the 'Varsity each day if they were to 
be worked in hard games. The coach had de- 
pended on Billy Phillips to keep a film from grow- 
ing over his players' eyes — and Billy Phillips had 
not come to Lansing field since the day Ches Hall 
quit the squad. 

Ordinarily Wesley would have gone to the pro- 
fessor and have asked him to come out. Now, 
though, the relations between the coach and the 
former Princeton star were somewhat strained. 
The coach passed through three harrowing after- 
noons, and then went into the box himself. The 
boys slaughtered the best he had, and had no great 
trouble in doing it, either, and Wesley quit that 
job in disgust. After practice the telegram that 
carried the batting advice fell to the floor of the 
gym. He picked it up and savagely januned it 
back into his pocket 

Then Don Miller came to him. "Do you think 
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we're getting enough batting practice?" the cap- 
tain asked anxiously. 

"Why not?" demanded Wesley. 

"I hear this fellow Lankering will work against 
us, and that he is a wonder." 

"Oh, he's fair," Wesley acknowledged. "Bay- 
side never sent a really poor pitchy against us." 

"Why isn't Billy Phillips coming out any 
more?" 

"I haven't asked him," the coach snapped. 

"Is it because Ches Hall quit the squad?" 

"Who said that?" 

"Nobody. I thought it might be that." 

Wesley promptly evaded the question, and 
turned the conversation into another channel. 
"The nine's playing a dandy fielding game, Don," 
he smiled. 

"That isn't going to help much if we don't get 
boys on the bases," the captain replied. 

The coach turned away thoughtfully. So the 
fellows were beginning to think they needed more 
batting practice I He walked back alone, still 
turning the problem over in his mind. Half-way 
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across the old campus he saw the form of Billy 
Phillips just ahead. The coach quickened his 
stride and overtook the professor. 

"Where have you been keeping yourself?" he 
demanded, with an air of good fellowship. 

"I haven*t been out of the country," smiled the 
instructor. 

"Will you be out to the field this week?" 

"I hardly think so." 

"Next week, then? We need batting practice 
pretty badly, and I can't use up Blair and Bert 
Jones." 

Billy Phillips shook his head thoughtfully. "I 
can't promise, Wesley." 

The coach's eyes had narrowed a bit "You 
mean you won't help us out?" 

"Let's see," mused the professor, "wasn't Ches 
Hall forced " 

"Drop that!" commanded Wesley. 

"And isn't there a fellow named Finke 

They tell me he's a fine ball player, Wesley." 

Some of the color had left the coach's face. 
Any member of the squad could have told you, 
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ofihand, that Wesley was on the point of an out- 
burst. 

'Tm not asking you to help me/' he said hotly. 
''I want you to stand behind the school. If you're 
going to be pigheaded, let me know. I guess we 
can worry along, somehow^" 

"I suppose so," agreed Billy Phillips. "By the 
way, Wesley, remember that nig^t I came to your 
rooms after pitching to Ches — ^that time I tried 
him out on the bean ball? I took the trouble to 
get my arm in shape just to see if he was afraid 
of speedy pitching. He isn't — I don't care what 
happened in the Arlington game. Did I get any 
thanks from you? Not a word. You practically 
told me that I didn't know anything about base- 
ball. I pleaded with you to give the boy another 
chance. You absolutely refused. Yet, now that 
you need help, you come running to me. You for- 
get a lot of things, don't you, Wesley? But I will 
go out and pitch to the boys " 

"Ah 1" breathed the coach. 

"Just a moment," broke in the old Princeton 
star; "you haven't heard it all. I will pitch to 
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diem just as soon as Ches goes back to the squad. 
Not to the 'Varsity; I don't insist on that Will 
you tell me why in the name of common sense you 
prefer Fuike to Ches on the scrub ? You preach 
to me about standing behind the school. Do you 
think you're helping the 'Varsity by letting it 
pracdce against a second nine that cannot give it 
real battle because it is loaded down with a boy 
who oug^t to be playing ping-pong?" 

The coach made no answer. In fact, it is 
doubtful if he could have answered, for anger 
had sent a hard lump into his throat. 

"Does Ches go back?" asked the professor. 
"Come, Wesley; be reasonable." 

The coach turned abruptly, and walked away 
without a word. 

Fm sorry," sighed BiUy PhiUips. "I want 
to see them inn that Bajrside game, but it's time 
they stopped throwing bricks at Hall. Whewl 
Isn't Wesley the grand old fire-eater. Yet, if he 
ever finds he's wrong, he'll be eating out of Ches's 
hands." 

That talk with the coach started the professor 
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thinking. What did Ches do with himself after- 
noons? The man remembered diat he had not 
seen the boy outdoors for a week or more. Was 
he moping Of course he was; and the pro- 
fessor suddenly recalled the high marks Ches was 
winning in his studies. 

"Too high — for him/* he muttered. 

That night he went over to the dormitory build- 
ing, and dimbed the stairs to the boy's room. He 
was glad to find him alone. 

"I hear bad reports about you,** he scowled. 

Ches showed surprise. "Bad reports?" 

"That's it. They tell me you stick to your 
room night and day, and even have to be pried 
loose to go to classes. Is that so?" 

"Not quite. I take a walk sometimes." 

"When did you have your last five-mile 
tramp ?" 

Ches shook his head and smiled. "I can't re- 
member. 

"3een swimming lately?" 

"No." 

"Tennis or golf?" 
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"No, sir." 

"BascbaU?" 

The boy hung his head. "N — no." 

"What do you do?" 

"I study mostly. Final examinations are corn- 
er ** 
ing 

"You don't have to cram for them. When 
were you out last?" 

"Monday I took a walk." 

"About half a mile, I suppose?" 

"About that." 

"And you call that exercise ?" 

"It was all I wanted. You see, the fellows go 
to the field in the afternoon " 



Ches stopped in confusion. Billy Phillips 
nodded. 

"I see," he said gendy. "Now, look here, Hall. 
We can't have you go on this way, you know.* 
You'll dry up like dust, and when you go home 
for the long vacation, your parents will be won- 
dering what we've been doing to you. We expect 
you to study, but we don't ask you to overdo it. 
Truth is. Hall, I'm getting a little rusty myself. 
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I need exerdse, too. How would you like to go 
out and get full of fresh air every afternoon?" 

The boy was caught off his guard. His eyes 
were wistful. 

"I'd like it, Mr. Phillips. There's no fun in 
hiking around alone " 

Billy Phillips's fist thumped the study table. 
"That's it; my case, too. Now, why can't we go 
out each afternoon? I don't want to tramp 
around alone, either." 

Ches's eyes opened wide. "Why, you can go 
to the field, can't you ?" 

"They don't need me there, now." 

"But I heard that they were hard up for bat- 
ting practice." 

"Come," laughed the man; "you mustn't be- 
lieve all you hear. How about to-morrow after- 
noon? Want to get out? Of course you do. I 
have a nice little plan." 

The outcast leaned forward eagerly. "What is 
It, Mr. Phillips?" 

"We'll hike oflf to the woods — ^that stretch near 
the sandy beach on the river. It's about a mile 
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from here. We*ll take along two gloves, and a 
bat, and we*Il play ball all by ourselves. There's 
a fine level stretch there for batting and fielding. 
When we finish, down to the beach and in for a 
swim. Better than a shower any day, isn't it ?'* 

"Far better," laughed the boy. 

"And we'll run around until we are dry. How's 
that?" 

"Fine." Ches's eyes were shining. "And 
we'll play tag ^" 

"And leap frog,'* broke in BiUy Phillips. "I 
think it's ten years since I played leap frog. I 
guess we'll enjoy ourselves, Hall." 

"I'm sure of it," cried Ches, in a voice that 
broke a little. "Gosh I It will be like old times 
to feel a baseball glove on my hand again." 

Before Billy Phillips left a new hope had flared 
to life in his kindly heart. He knew the uncer- 
tainties of baseball. Suppose either Murphy, 
Pearson or Crawford, the outfield squad, was un- 
able to play. Could Wesley use Finke against 
Clifton or Bayside ? Finke ? Billy Phillips wasn't 
letting Ches even suspect diese thoughts, but if 
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the coach should be forced to call on the outcast, 
the man intended that the boy would be in con- 
dition to play the game of his life. 

Next afternoon they went off to the river, pass- 
ing again the white fences of Lansing field. From 
within came the faint sounds of practice. Ches 
resolutely turned his head away. As they went 
on the sounds became less and less distinct, and 
finally ceased altogether. Ches drew a deep 
breath. 

"They don't know how lucky they are," he said, 
and Billy Phillips understood. 

When they reached the level stretch of sandy 
beach, Billy Phillips dropped the bundle he had 
been carrying under one arm. It proved to be a 
piece of canvas, and the professor, with the aid 
of stout cords, stretched it between two trees. 

"That will serve as a back-stop,'* he said. 

"Going to pitch to me?" Ches asked. 

"That's the program. Here, get that big mitt. 
I want to warm up." 

Once Ches had felt a sense of shame when he 
was dragged from the outfield to catch the pro- 
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fessor's twirling. Now it was a thrilling joy just 
to feel the solid plunk of the ball into the big 
glove. 

"All right," called the professor at last "Step 
up there, and prepare to die. Don't swing; just 
meet the ball. I must chase it, you know." 

So Ches, feeling as though he was living again, 
chopped and bunted at the good ones that Billy 
Phillips sent up. Time and again he dropped the 
ball into safe territory, and began to feel quite 
cocky about it. 

Billy Phillips began to edge his deliveries in to- 
ward Ches's head. At once the boy became in- 
tently watchful, but still continued to meet the 
white sphere. He showed caution, but nothing 
else. 

"And Wesley thinks that boy has a yellow 
streak," scoffed the man. 

"Thought you could pitch," Ches mocked at 
last. 

"Here," roared Billy Phillips; "none of that, 
or I won't let you see the ball." 

"Dare you," Ches defied. 
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So Billy Phillips whipped the ball in with plenty 
of speed and with a sharp break to his curve. 
Four or five went past Ches like bullets. Then 
he met one squarely, not with a chop, but with a 
generous, healthy swing. The ball flashed into 
the air, out, out across the sandy stretch and 
down into the river with a splash. 

"I didn't mean to swing " Ches began. 

Billy Phillips had part of his clothing off. 
"Race you for the water," he challenged. "Luck- 
iest hit I ever saw." 

"Worst pitching I ever saw," countered Ches. 

"Never mind," scowled the professor. "I'll be 
first in." 

But he wasn't, for Ches was off at his heels, 
and they went into the river with almost the same 
splash. Ches went out from the beach with a 
dozen powerful strokes. He swirled over on his 
back with a gurgle of delight. 

"Isn't this fine?" he caUed shrilly. 

"Great I" yelled BiUy PhiUips, and then a 
shower of spray blinded his eyes. He splashed 
back, laughing and sputtering. Finally he dove 
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for the boy, and Ches turned quickly and raced 
out 

"Come back," yelled the man. "There's a 
frightful tide farther out. Come back, Ches." 

The tone told the boy that this was not fool- 
ing. He came in with long, lazy strokes. Half 
an hour later they were dressed, and Billy Phil- 
lips looked Ches over. 

"That's better," he said approvingly; "you 
have some color in your cheeks now." 

"That's a blush," said Ches. 

"Blushing? For what?" 

"For your pitching," the boy laughed, and 
backed away hastily. The man chuckled. 

They took the canvas down from one tree so 
that a high wind would not split it, but they left 
It where it was. Billy Phillips carried the two 
gloves. Ches carried the bat. They came to 
the fences of Lansing field, and Wesley and Cap- 
tain Miller came out the gym door, and almost 
walked into them. 

Don Miller stared with sudden understanding. 
The coach's face clouded. 
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"Playing ball?" he demanded. 

"Ches and I felt the need of exercise," replied 
the professor lightly. "Think you could use a 
pitcher and an outfielder, Wesley?" 

"I don't," snapped the coach. "Come on. Mil- 
ler." 

But the captain hesitated. "Think you could 
come out to-morrow, Mr. Phillips, and pitch " 

"Miller 1" roared the coach. 

The captain sighed, and turned away. Ches 
had watched the scene in puzzled silence. 

"What's the matter with Wesley?" he asked. 

The professor pretended he had not heard. 
"Why," he said suddenly, "we forgot our game 
of leap frog. We mustn't forget to-morrow." 

But next day graver things than leap frog oc- 
cupied their attention. 

After that meeting at the gym door, Wesley 
walked back sick at heart. Blair had strained a 
shoulder muscle, and was through for the season. 
That left only Bert Jones, and Bert could not be 
used to any great extent for practice pitching. 
He had to work against Clifton and Bayside, and 
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he had to stick out each game because, no matter 
what should happen, there was no pitcher to re- 
lieve him. And Billy Phillips wouldn't come out, 
but would go off with Ches 

'^He'll have a lot to answer for when this sea- 
son is over," Wesley raged. 

Don Miller spoke hesitatingly: ''Couldn't we 
put Ches back, Wesley?" 

"No." 

"I think you have him sized up wrong, 
Wes " 

"You saw his batting against Arlington. He 
was running away from the plate. You know he 
quit the squad." 

"Well," said the captain, "he wasn't getting any 
praise for the good work he did, and Finke " 

The coach caught the boy's arm with a grip 
diat silenced. 

"I'm running this nine," said Wesley icily. "If 
you don't like it, we'll let you complain from the 
bench. If I want to play Flnke in the Bayside 
game, I'll play him. Understand that ?'* 

The captain, a little pale, nodded. They fell 
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into step again. After a while the coach spoke 
in a gentler tone. 

"Were the fellows any steadier to-day?" 

"No." 

"A nice time for a slump," Wesley conmiented. 
"Are they still fretting about Lankering and no 
batting practice?" 

The boy bit his lips. "They are. They say 

that if Billy Phil All right; I'U stop. The 

nine is going to pieces. I — I guess I'm going to 
captain a loser. Good night." 

They had reached the campus, warm and rich 
in the light of the setting sun. Wesley shook his 
head and moved oif toward his own lodgings. 

"Yes," he said sorrowfully; "I guess it is a 
loser." 

Next afternoon he anxiously watched the squad. 
Their actions in the g3rm told him little, so he 
followed them to the green outdoors. 'Almost at 
once the playing became ragged. Wesley stuck his 
fingers In his mouth and blew a shrill whistle. It 
was the long-established signal for the players to 
gather around him. 
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Tve been watching you," he said easily; 
"you*re fit for to-morrow's game. How about 
dropping practice and going for a swim?" 

Acker shrieked a cheer. "Swim 1 Swim !" 

In a moment the others were yelling their ap- 
proval. Then they broke and ran for the gym. 

Later, with Wesley and Don Miller in the lead, 
the squad swung out through the gym gate and 
took the road leading to the river. Their sturdy, 
young feet kicked up a great cloud of dust, but 
they paid no attention to a little thing like dust, 
and sang and cheered as they marched. Sud- 
denly Don Miller pointed. 

"Look! Over there." 

The squad closed up and peered over the 
shoulders of the captain and of the coach. The 
beach was a short distance ahead. There, just 
plunging into the water, they saw Billy Phillips 
and Ches. A bat, two gloves and a new baseball 
were lying on the sand. 

The captain glanced apprehensively at the 
coach. "Going in?" 

"Why not?" snapped Wesley. 
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Acker ran out ahead. "Hi, there, Chesl" he 
shrilled. 

The outcast saw them and called to Billy Phil- 
lips. The man thrust a dripping arm out of the 
water in greeting. They turned and swam in to 
join the baseball squad. 

For the next ten minutes there were "doings" 
on that strip of beach. First there was a race to 
see who would be first to splash into what Acker 
termed "the drink." Then came a contest to see 
who could stay under water the longest. Finke 
won this, and immediately brought into use a 
fine overhand stroke, and swam far out into the 
stream. 

"Not too far," yelled BiUy Phillips. "Careful, 
there, Finke." Finke paid no attention, and the 
professor turned to Wesley. "There's a nasty 
current there." 

The coach made a trumpet of his hands. 
"That's^far— enough— Finke." 

The boy went out no farther, but he remained 
where he was, swimming idly in a circle. 

Closer to the shore, the other boys sported 
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royally. One of the squad had brought several 
tennis balls in his pockets, and these were soon 
flying in all directions among the swimming boys. 
Ches, somehow, found himself shut out of this, 
and quietly floated out of the area of play. He 
could see that Wesley and Billy Phillips were 
keeping out of each other^s way. Why? The 
question kept bothering him. Then Acker and 
Crawford swam out. 

**You didn't tell me you were sporting around 
with Phillips,'* scolded Acker. 

"And everybody's wondering why he won't 
pitch to the squad," babbled Crawford. 

"Do they need it?" asked Ches. 

"Of course not," said Acker quickly. 

"Of course, yes," disputed Craw. "Why, we 
haven't had any batting practice in three days. 
Blair's arm is gone; strained shoulder, they say. 
We're in awful shape. Where have you been 
burying yourself?" 

"I haven't been out much," said Ches uneasily. 
"I guess if Billy Phillips knew how badly he 
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"What's all the trouble?" demanded Acker 
suddenly. 

Wesley, on the beach, was shouting things they 
could not hear. Ches glanced riverward. Finke 
was not in the grip of the current, but he had re- 
mained in the water too long. He did not pos- 
sess enough strength to swim in, and the outer 
swirl of the channel was sucking him out to a 
dangerous depth. 

"H-e-l-p I" His voice came faintly. 

Without hesitation, Ches was off, using a pow- 
erful crawl stroke and leaving a trail of foam in 
his wake. Finke was trying to float, but his cour- 
age was gone. He saw Ches coming. 

"Help 1 Help 1" His voice was louder now. 

The famous racing stroke hurried Ches through 
the water. Suddenly Finke's head bobbed a stroke 
or two ahead. 

"Steady, Finke I I'll take you under the arms. 
Careful you don't clutch me." 

Secure in the knowledge that the tiring boy 
was familiar with swimming, Ches approached 
boldly. Suddenly Finke turned in the water. Ter- 
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ror showed in his eyes. Ches tried desperately to 
check himself. His arms and his legs beat the 
water to a froth. Slowly, though, he drifted to- 
ward the boy he had set out to rescue — and then 
Finke's arms went out, fear-crazed, and circled 
his neck. 

Ches's head disappeared. He felt the panic 
of the drowning terror. He was fighting for the 
surface, and soon he was in the daylight again, 
gulping deep breaths of the sweet air. One hand 
he slipped into the small of Finke's back; the 
other went up to Finke's face and the fingers 
grasped the quivering nostrils and clamped them 
tight. Then they sank again. 

Finke was struggling madly. The blood wa$ 
pounding in Ches's temples. Would Finke never 
let him get up? Would he never be able to 
breathe? The palm of the hand at Finke's face 
found the chin, and pushed back. Slowly Finke's 
mouth opened, an army of bubbles rushed upward 
and Finke's struggles ceased. 

They came to the surface. The current had 
them securely, now, and each moment they were 
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swept farther from the beach. Ches could see the 
fellows running excitedly about the sand. He was 
having trouble keeping Finke's nose and mouth 
above the wash of the tide. Why didn't they 
come out to help him ? Were they going to leave 
him there to drown? 

And then he remembered a row-boat that he 
and Billy Phillips had found just below the beach, 
and had drawn up out of the water. Had they 
gone for that? He was so tired I Would they 
reach him in time ? Why didn't they hurry ? 

The splash of oars came to his ears. He turned 
his head dully. 

"Billy Phillips," he muttered, "and Wesley 
and Acker. Wes isn't such a bad fellow, Dave. 
He's going to take me out of this, Isn't he ? Bet- 
ter hurry because Finke " 

Something caught him. Finke's body became 
very, very light Then he went to sleep. 

Voices sounded in his ears after a time, and he 
opened wondering eyes. Billy Phillips was chaf- 
ing his wrists, and Wesley was doing something 
to his chest. He heard the coach say that he 
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hadn't swallowed much water, and he heard the 
professor say 'Tellow!'* and laug^ It was all 
very strange to him, and he went to sleep again. 

The second time his eyes opened he knew he 
was on the beach. He saw Acker, and tried to 
smile, and Acker began to sob and dance and 
shout that it was all righL Then he remembered, 
and sat up dizzily. 

"Finke " 

''A close caU," said BiUy PhiUips, "but he's aU 
right. Are you feeling fit, now, hero ?" 

Ches nodded. He was still dizzy, but he could 
see that the professor was watching Wesley, and 
that the coach was coming toward him. Then 
Wesley bent down, and for the first time in months 
his voice was not hard when he spoke to the boy. 

"All right, now?" 

"Yes." 

"I've sent in the squad. They'll send bade a 
coach for you. I've allowed Acker to stay; he 
can ride in with you." 

"Thank you," said Ches. 

The coach pursed his lips. "The baseball sea- 
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son is almost over, Hall, but if you want to come 
out " 

He thrust something into Ches's hand, and, 
standing up, stalked off without another word. A 
smile lit Billy Phillips's face, and he followed the 
coach. Acker and Ches were left alone. 

"What did he give you?" demanded the first- 
baseman. 

Ches opened his hand. In his palm lay a key 
— ^the key to his old locker in the Lansing gym. 



CHAPTER XI 

HONOR AND DISAPPOINTMENT 

THE coach came at last. It was a di- 
lapidated affair, and the horse looked 
as though it might stretch off in the 
road at any moment and give up the ghost. Dave 
Acker viewed the equipage with some doubt. The 
driver had probably seen other travelers show 
distrust of his turn-out. 

"It's all right," he said cheerfuUy. "That 
horse has looked that way the last three years, 
and the carriage hasn't broken down in three 
weeks." 

"Are you sure of that?" asked Dave anxiously. 
The driver nodded. "To tell you the truth," 
he confided, in a whisper, "he had some oats be- 
fore he came out. He'll be all right for this 
trip." 

So Ches and Dave climbed in through the door 
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in the center of the body of the coach. They let 
down the drop windows. Ches was somewhat 
weak, but Acker was bubbling over with joy. 

"Where's Finke?" Ches asked. "I didn't see 
him." 

"He went back with the fellows." 

"Was he able to walk?" 

Acker snorted. "He didn't get much water in 
his system. It was fright as much as anything 
that knocked him out. When we got to you you 
were holding his head a mile out of water." 

The coach rattled on. Dave saw the locker 
key in his room-mate's hand. 

"Back with the squad," he chuckled. "Wait 
until Billy Clayton and Tillie Scott hear that! 
And Wesley invited you back. Wheel This is 
surely some day." 

The coach overtook Billy Phillips and Wesley. 
Wesley and the professor were walking with their 
heads close together, and their arms were linked. 

"Phillips will be pitching to the squad next 
week," Acker predicted. "Want to come in 
here ?" he yelled to the men. "Lots of room." 
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Billy Phillips laughed and shook his head. Wes- 
ley came close to the coach. 

"How's HaU?" he asked. "Where is he. 
Acker?" 

Ches poked his head out. "Fm all right, Wes- 
ley." 

"Better keep to your room to-night. I'll send 
a doctor around to see you." 

"Can't I get to the game to-morrow?" asked 
the boy, in a trembling voice. 

"Oh, I guess we'll let you get into a uniform 
to-morrow," smiled Billy Phillips. "Think you'll 
like being back with the fellows ?" 

"Like it?" echoed Ches, and Wesley coughed 
and turned his head away. 

Acker cleared his throat importantly and spoke 
to the driver. "Home, John." 

It was done with such an air of grandeur that 
the coach and the professor laughed. The driver 
grinned, and clucked to the horse. It ambled off 
with some uncertainty. The coach, as a mat- 
ter of course, followed after it with many a hesi- 
tating jerk. Acker cheered uproariously, and 
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announced that he didn't think the horse had it 
in him. 

Long before this the baseball squad had ar- 
rived home, bringing with it news of the rescue, 
and the wobbly Finke as exhibit A. Finke didn't 
take kindly to his role of rescuee. He had al- 
ways prided himself on his swimming, and he ob- 
jected to sennng as a background for some other 
boy's glory, and particularly the glory of Chester 
Hall. On the way back he told the squad that 
he had not needed help, and that Ches shouldn't 
have come out for him. 

Don Miller sniffed. 'Tinke," he said, ''you 
were fairly scratching your throat yelling for 
help." 

''Oh, I was a little bit nervous when the current 
got me." 

"Nervous?" barked Crawford. "You were 
scared stiff. If you could play baseball as well 
as you can yell for help, you'd have the big league 
scouts on your trail." 

After that Finke maintained a dignified silence 
— at least Crawford said it was meant to be dig- 
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nified. When the squad reached the campus, 
Finke promptly disappeared, and the fellows told 
their story to all who would listen. 

The supper bell had rung before Ches and 
Dave reached the dormitory building. They 
slipped to their room almost unnoticed. Soon 
Prof. Winnington came up from the dining room, 
and beamed kindly on Ches. 

"The school is proud of you," he said. "You 
mustn't come down to-night ; I'll have supper sent 
up to you. You, too. Acker; you had better keep 
Hall company." 

The professor departed. Five minutes later a 
waiter arrived with a loaded tray. It carried 
cold Iamb, and currant jelly, and a piece of plain 
cake and tea. All this was placed in front of 
Acker. Then there was toast and tea. That 
went to Ches. 

"Is that all I get?" the boy demanded. 

The waiter nodded "Prof. Winnington's or- 
ders. He said that that was all you were to 
have." 

"But I'm hungry " Ches began to storm, 
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and felt the pressure of Acker's foot on his toes. 
He stopped, and the waiter left. Then Acker 
shared his meat and jelly and cake, and Ches 
shared his toast, and they had quite a little feast 
of it. Ches even searched for the last few toast 
crumbs. 

"Well," he sighed, "if they're treating me like 
an invalid, they won't let anybody see me to- 
night, I guess." 

From the stairs came the mad clatter of feet. 
Dave sat up straight. The door of the room 
flew open and Danny Kane tumbled in. 

"Just heard of it," the editor gasped. "We go 
to press to-night; I telephoned and ordered the 
forms held up. What is there to this rescue 
story?" 

Ches flushed. "Why, not much, Danny *^ 

"There is," snorted Acker. "He went out to 
get Finke, and Finke almost pulled him down. 
When we got out to them Ches was holding 
Finke's head up and was almost all in himself." 

Danny was rapidly making notes. "Fine I 
How did it happen ?" 
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"Flnke wanted to show what a fine swimmer he 
was, and went out too far and stayed there too 
long. Then he roared for help." 

'What kind of hold did he get on Ches?" 
'Neck, I think,'* answered Acker, and Ches 
nodded. Danny thrust the notes into his pocket 
and made for the door. Suddenly he turned and 
came bade. 

"Ches," he said, *'I want to apologize. I guess 
you understand. If you ever need a friend at 
Lansing, you just hunt up Danny Kane." • 

The editor held out an eager hand. Ches 
gripped it Then Acker broke in on the scene. 

"And, say," he gurgled, "don't you forget to 
put in the best part Wesley gave him his old 
locker kcy> and he goes back ^" 

"Is that so?" shouted Danny. "Fmel Billy 
Phillips'U be tickled ^" 

"He knows about it," grinned the first-baseman. 

"Well, the whole school will know about it 
to-morrow," and Danny made for the door. "I 
must get this in tjrpe. Good nig^t" 

Five minutes later there was another mad dat- 
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ter in the hall. This time Dave held the door 
open. Billy Clayton, not expecting such hospi- 
tality, charged into the room and kept right on 
going until he sprawled across the nearest bed. 
Dave immediately clapped a pillow over his head, 
and the captain of the eleven laboriously fought 
himself free. 

"Is it true ?" he sputtered. 
"Is what true ?'' demanded Dave, keeping at a 
safe distance. 

"That Wesley told Chcs he could come back, 
and gave him his locker key?" 

Dave nodded. Clayton bounded to the window 
and leaned far out. 

"It's true, TiUie," he yelled. "Come up I" 
Almost immediately there was a third mad 
clatter in the hall. HUie Scott came in upon them 
with a whoop of joy. In a moment he had 
gripped the hands of Clayton and Acker, and had 
started a dance around the chair in which Ches 
sat. A few seconds later Crawford stuck his head 
in the door, saw what was going on and promptly 
joined the celebration. 
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"Nice quiet night for the invalid/' laughed the 
first-baseman. '*Tea and toast I*' 

Their feet thumped and banged on the floor. 
Doors began to open, and boys poured out into 
the hallways. 

"What's the row?" 

"Who's celebrating?" 

"Let's in on the good time I" 

"What's it all about?" 

A voice told them — a voice that lifted itself 
above all the clamor. 

"Third floor, fellows; third floor. Everybody 
this way. Third floor." 

And the fellows came charging. The first boys 
to arrive crowded into Ches's room, and joined in 
the dance. They didn't know just what the ob- 
ject was, but they did know that the former out- 
cast had saved Finke's life, and they let it go at 
that. Those who couldn't get into the room 
started a dance of their own out in the hall. A 
hundred feet thumped, and stamped and clat- 
tered, and finally Prof. Winnington awoke to the 
fact that something out of the ordinary was hap- 
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penlng. He came up the stairs as though the end 
of the world had come and the only safe place 
for him was the roof. 

One cautious boy, his eyes turned fearfully 
down the stairway, saw the danger. 

"Sneak I" came his warning voice. "Faculty I" 

The fellows scrambled for the nearest rooms 
without regard to whether they belonged in them 
or not. 

"I see you all, young gentlemen,*' came Prof. 
Winnington's voice. "You can't hide. What 
does this mean?" 

Billy Clayton stuck his head through the door- 
way of Ches's room. 

"Why, sir," he said, "w€ were giving a quiet 
little reception to the hero. Nothing that you 
might call noisy, sir. Won't you come in and 
dance with us?" 

Suppressed laughter came from the far comers 
of the hall. Clayton's innocence was so well as- 
sumed that a ghost of a smile flitted across the 
professor's face. 

I'm too old for dancing," he said dryly. "Sup- 
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pose you stop, now, and march quietly down- 
stairs. Mr. Hall shouldn't have much excitement 
to-night." 

"March?" asked Clayton carelessly. "Very 
well, sir." 

Prof. Winnington suspected some harmless 
prank. Ordinarily, on the matter of discipline, he 
ruled with an iron hand. But it was near the end 
of the school year, and the faculty had relaxed a 
bit. With quizzical eyes the man saw Clayton 
pull Scott and Crawford from the room. Speedily 
they were in single file, the hands of the two rear 
boys on the shoulders of the boy ahead. Sol- 
emnly they marched past him, and their voices 
broke into a throbbing chant : 

"Hip — hip— hip — ^hip ^" 

It was the time-honored lock-step, the march 
that featured the big football game each fall while 
the stands waited between the halves. The fel- 
lows came flocking from the rooms into which they 
had darted. The line formed instantly, and 
wormed its way down the stairs like some slim but 
lengthy serpent. And as they went they stamped 
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in unison, and their voices now took up a new re- 
frain : 

"Ches— Ches— Ches— ter— Hall." 

The man saw the boys go past, saw. them with 
softening eyes. Downstairs, Billy Clayton and 
the head of the line passed out of the building. 
At last the tail end, too, went out into the night. 
Now, though, the fellows had still another refrain. 
It came up the hallway faintly : 

"Win— Win— Win— ing— ton." 

The professor fumbled with his eyeglasses a 
moment, and then quietly passed down the now 
deserted stairs. 

Back in the room, Dave Acker drew a sigh of 
relief. "Whewl I thought he'd skin us alive. 
Well, I guess that's all for to-night." 

It wasn't. Ten minutes later Billy Phillips and 
a doctor from the town came up to the room. 
The medical man pounded and punched Ches's 
body, and listened and frowned. 

"Can he play ball to-morrow?" asked the pro- 
fessor. 

"Play ball," grunted the doctor. "He can go 
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out and tear down a house if he wants to. A fine 
young body." 

"A fine boy," added Billy Phillips, when they 
were out in the hall. 

Acker gripped Ches's shoulders and whirled 
him around. "Get to bed," he ordered. "You're 
in training again. To-morrow we play Clifton. 
You can never tell; perhaps you'll get a 
chance ^" 

"Don't!" Ches pleaded. "I'm trying not to 
think about it." 

However, he could not stop his thoughts, and 
he wondered if it was possible that he might get a 
chance to play again. He tried to imagine how it 
would feel to face a pitcher and to go after a ball 
the moment it was hit into the air. When he fell 
asleep, it was to dream that Booth was pitching 
against Lansing, and that he was slaughtering 
everything Booth had. It was a satisfying dream; 
and he awoke with the sunlight in his face and 
Acker shaking him frantically. 

*'Look at this I" cried the first-baseman. 

Ches sat up sleepily. Dave held The Lansing 
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Lion at arm's length. Ches was wide awake at 
once, and his eyes found the heavy black type : 

CHES HALL RESCUES 

FINKE FROM DROWNING 



Former 'Varsity Center-fielder Keeps 

Scrub Player Above Water Until 

Help 0)mes — Brought to 

Shore Unconscious. 



WESLEY PUTS HALL 

BACK IN SQUAD 

"How's that?" demanded Acker jubilantly. 
"I guess Danny Kane took care of you, eh?" 

Ches nodded. Before he could speak, Billy 
Clayton and Tillie Scott romped in, waving copies 
of the Lion, 

"Herd" yelled Acker; "get out Let him 
dress. Give him air. Shoo ! Get out." 

He drove them from the room, and was speed- 
ily sorry. Leaning over the banisters, so as to 
get the light from the glass dome on the roof, 
they held their papers before them and proceeded 
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to read the story at the tops of their voices, so 
that all In the dormitory building might hear. 

Acker groaned. ''Hurry, Ches. Those fel- 
lows would disgrace a saint. They'll keep that 
up until they get in, too.'' 

In fact, the duet was now on in all its glory. 
Danny Kane's long sentences came out with a 
booming swing; his short ones were shouted 
brazenly. Fellows flocked out on their floors. 
From upstairs boys began dropping books and 
magazines and pillows on the heads of the read- 
ers, but the reading went right on. Finally the 
end of the story in The Lion was reached, and the 
dormitory set up a cheer of relief. 

Clayton and HUie took each a deep breath, 
and once more started at the beginning. From 
upstairs and from downstairs came dismal howls 
and vows of vengeance. 

Quite a collection of rubbish had come down 
between the banisters and had settled about the 
volunteer heralds. Now one boy took carefid 
aim, and dropped a heavy hair brush. It cracked 
loudly against Tillie's head. Instantly the duet 
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became a solo, for Tillie^s voice stopped abruptly. 

Clayton, though, went right on. He was shout- 
ing each word now, and the sentences were echo- 
ing through the halls. He reached the words 
^Tinke had lost his head, and clutched his res- 
cuer about the neck." He delivered them with 
a yell, and drew another breath. 

"Come in here," shouted Acker from the open 
door of the room. "Come in here, or I'll punch 
your head." 

Clayton paid not the .slightest attention. He 
began on the next paragraph. As he did so, a 
boy on the floor above came out from a room 
with a pitcher of water. Upstairs the yowling 
ceased. Clayton, suspicious, turned his face to 
the skylight. Just then the pitcher was tilted, 
and two quarts of water came down in a solid 
stream. 

"Sp-l-r-r-rl" sputtered Clayton. 

While a hundred fellows cheered uproariously. 
Acker reached out, caught the captain of the 
eleven by the coat and dragged him back to 
safety. The three of them — Ches, Dave and 
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Ullie— fell upon him with rough Turkish towels, 
and proceeded to mop him up. ' They made a 
good job of it ; so much so that Clajrton emerged 
from the operation minus a little of the skin that 
had decorated the end of his nose. 

"Wonder who made that flood?" he asked 
thoughtfully. "I'm glad he didn't dump a bottle 
of ink in the water." 

Scott rubbed his head, parted the hair and dis- 
played a respectable lump. "Wonder who 
dropped that brush?" 

They looked at each other and slowly grinned. 

"That," observed Tillie, "was what I call a 
duet. Didn't our voices blend nicely, Mr. Acker?" 

"Beautifully," sneered Dave. "Saw mill and 
boiler factory." 

Clayton nodded. "That's the fault of the poor 
acoustics, you know. I'll have the matter looked 
Into during vacation. We'll do it again next year, 
Tillie, some night when they're all in bed. It 
ought to sound fine in Latin or Greek." 

Tillie stared out the window. "I — I won't be 
here next year, Billy." 
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"Gosh I" muttered Clayton. 

But the captain of the eleven wasn't a fellow, 
who could loU around with the blues for more 
than fifteen minutes. By the time they started 
down for breakfast Clayton was his own merry 
self again. The dining room that morning gave 
Ches the nearest to a friendly greeting he had 
received in months. Finke came over and held 
out his hand limply, and murmured something 
and turned away. 

Clayton and Scott moved toward their places. 
Suddenly a knife tapped a plate sharply three 
times. The room broke into a chant: 

"Will — ^you — ^have — some — water — Mr. — 
Clayton?" 

Billy grinned. The knife tapped again. An- 
other chant : 

"Have — ^you— combed — ^your — ^hair — ^Tillie — 
Scott?" 

Tillie, with an eye to business, offered to show 
the lump for five cents a look. Two fellows took 
a peep and then refused to pay, claiming that it 
wasn't worth the money. 
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"And I'll bet one of them dropped the brash,'* 
sighed Scott. 

After breakfast the four chums went back to 
Ches's room. At their heels came Danny Kane. 
The editor of The Lansing Lion was quite pleased 
with himself. 

"First time in the history of the paper the 
presses were stopped for a story/' he chuckled. 
Wish I had a sensation every week." 

Perhaps I'll make four or five rescues next 
week," hinted Tillie. 

"You 1" sneered Clayton. "You couldn't rescue 
a lame flea from a tame dog." 

Tillie yawned. "Don't mind that fat-head, 
Danny. He's jealous. I'll let you know whether 
I decide to make those rescues all in one after- 
noon, or scatter them through the week. I 
haven't yet made up my mind." 

"Better scatter them," laughed Danny. "Every- 
thing is best when scattered." 

"Not everything," frowned Acker. "I hope 
we don't scatter our hits this afternoon." 

Billy Clayton leaned forward anxiously. 
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"How's the nine hitting, Dave? I understand 
it's awful." 

"Worse than that," grunted the first-baseman. 
"We'll be all right for the Bayside game, though. 
Billy Phillips will pitch to us all next week." 

"Any chance of hero, here, getting into the 
game?" 

Acker saw the red coming into Ches's cheeks. 
The others saw it, too, and the captain of the 
eleven very wisely decided not to press his ques- 
tion. 

Dinner that day was a hurried meal. The 
students, as a whole, were impatient to be ofi to 
the Clifton game, and when they did start they 
went of! in column fours, and the fellows of a 
military school could scarcely have done it bet- 
ter. Ches stole away without saying a word to 
Acker. He planned to reach the gym before 
any of the other players arrived, and in this he 
was successful. He was there, though, but a few 
minutes, when footsteps sounded on the stairs. 
Then the locker room door opened, and he 
glanced up guiltily. 
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"HeUoI" cried Billy Phillips; "what brings 
you here so cariy?" 

Ches hesitated "Why, sir, I — I wanted to see 
the old place, and feel it, and smell it. Fve been 
away a — a long time." 

The professor nodded, and one hand gently 
patted the boy's shoulders. "I know; that's why 
I'm here, too." 

Soon the baseball squad began to tramp in. 
Bert Jones's arm received a careful massage, and 
Wesley frowned and glanced apprehensively at 
Blair. The second pitcher spoke hurriedly. 

"I'm good for an inning or two, anyway, Wes- 
ley." 

The coach forced a sudden smile. "Fine I Now 
we don't have to worry." 

The stands that day gave Ches a sputtering 
welcome. Of course, he had rescued Finke, but 
at that the students couldn't quite forget the Ar- 
lington game. Ches, though, wasn't thinking of 
the stands. He was wondering what had hap- 
pened to Finke, for Finke had not appeared. 

The Clifton game, as Wesley afterwards said, 
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was a lasting proof of the folly of worry. Clif- 
ton, with a string of glorious victories to her 
credit, took a frightful slump when it faced the 
golden brown. Her famous hitting became a 
joke, and her fielding was not much better. All 
this helped to save Jones's arm, for Wesley sent 
the boy in with instructions to take it easy each 
inning unless runners began to populate the bases. 
But, with all these handicaps, the Clifton pitcher 
stayed on earth while the rest of his nine bal- 
looned, and as a result the score was 3 to o when 
the eighth inning opened. Clifton's batting eye 
was still blurred, and again she failed to score. 

Ches, wearing his old uniform, sat on the bench 
during the game and thriUed with the life of it 
It was good to feel the fellows crowd in beside 
him, and to hear them discuss the good and the 
bad plays. But at no time had he hoped for a 
chance in the game — ^he had kept that thought 
from him. 

So the eighth inning started, and Forrest, the 
short-stop, walked to the plate and crashed a 
double to center. Gunwald, the second-basemani 
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buntedf and the intended sacrifice became a hit 
when the Clifton infield allowed it to roll safe. 
Lord then struck out, and Gunwald stole second 
on the third strike, the Clifton catcher making no 
effort to throw. Jones stood up and pulled his 
pitching arm out of his sweater. 

"That's all for you, Jonesie," smiled Wesley. 
"This game is safe. Good work, old man. Blair 
says he can last an inning or two. Save your arm 
for Bayside." 

Jones dropped back on the bench. A pinch 
hitter was to bat for the pitcher, and there was a 
runner on second and a runner on third. Chests 
heart leaped into his throat. Would he get his 
chance ? 

But Wesley's eyes passed him. Collins, a boy 
who had been an infield substitute for two years, 
and who had yet to play his first game, was at 
the far end of the bench. 

"Collins I'' called the coach. The boy jumped. 
"Come on I Here's your chance. Pound the 
first good one he sends up." 

Collins darted out to where the bats were laid 
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in a row. He was over-anxious. Wesley saw it, 
but Wesley did not call him back. Slowly Ches's 
shoulders dropped, and the fire that had flashed 
in his eyes died down- 
Dimly Ches saw that Collins struck out, and 
that Crawford fouled to the catcher. The ninth 
inning began. Three Clifton batters walked to 
the plate, faced Blair hopefully, and then trailed 
wearily back to the visiting team's bench. After 
that the nine raced for the gym, and Ches came 
to his feet and followed with lagging steps. 

He was back with the squad. The fellows no 
longer shunned him. His cup of happiness should 

have been full. Yet 

Yet Collins, untried, had been sent in to bat 
with two on the bases, and he had been left neg- 
lected on the bench. He tried to reason that 
fortune had been kind to him, but disappointment 
burned sharply in his heart. 



CHAPTER XII 

WESLEY MAKES A DISCOVERY 

THE nine had gone into the game fear- 
ing defeat, and had come out unexpect- 
edly victorious. Better still, Bert Jones 
had saved his arm and would be in shape next 
Saturday for Bayside. So the nine, in its joy, 
pulled the gym inside out, and whenever one of 
the rules was broken — rules that were printed on 
heavy cards, and framed and hung in various 
parts of the gym — ^Wesley made sure that his 
head was turned away. 

Ches, one of the nine, no longer an outsider, 
had his full share of the fun. But even when 
the celebration was at its maddest came the 
thought that the coach in a pinch had passed him 
by. Acker, watching with experienced eyes, was 
not deceived. At that, though, he made no com- 
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ment until, on their way home, they were ap- 
proaching the campus. 

"Another game left, Ches. There's still a 
chance." 

The boy smiled feebly. "I guess not. But 
I'm back with the squad; that's something. Won- 
der if Wesley will use me in this week's practice 
games?" 

"He'll have to." 

"Why!" 

Acker's mouth opened weakly. "Haven't you 
heard about Finke? No? Whew I It's a good 
thing you're not editor of The Lansing Lion. 
Wesley sent him a note telling him he needn't 
report for practice. They say Finke's as sore as 
a cow with the mumps." 

Ches smiled. "I never saw a cow with the 
mumps. 

"Neither did I." Dave grinned hopefully. 
"We're young yet. Perhaps we'll see it some 
day." 

They came to the campus. Over on the porch 
of the Warriors' club-house twenty or more boys 
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were talking excitedly. Ches noticed that the 
talking suddenly stopped, and that most of the 
fellows stared as he led the way to the dormitory 
building. Acker chuckled. 

"TheyVe miles up in the air, Ches.** 

"About what?" 

"Tillie and Billy Clayton. They branded you 
as not worthy of election, and you've blossomed 
out as a life saver, and saved a Warrior, besides. 
Tillie graduates this year, and if they don't get 
him back he's lost to them forever. Suppose he 
turns out to be one of the best quarters that Yale 
has ever had, and " 

"Is he going to Yale?" asked Ches. 

"Certainly. Where else would he go? Fm 
going to Yale. Aren't you ?" 

"I — I don't know," stammered Ches. "Billy 
Phillips is Princeton " 

"Oh I" said Dave. 

They were in their room now. After a while 
Acker cleared his throat. 

"I hope you and I get to the same college, Ches. 
I've been thinking so long about how we'd be 
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pals when we left here It won't seem right, 

CheSy if we don't go to the same place." 

Ches quickly changed the subject. "What about 
TiUie, Dave?" 

"Tillie? Was I Oh, yes. Suppose he 

made the All-American as a Yale quarter? 
Wouldn't it be fine to have it go out that he'd 
quit the Warriors?" 

Ches nodded. "You mean it would hurt the 
Warriors with all the Lansing fellows who were 
preparing for Yale ?" 

"It wouldn't help any." 

There was silence after that. From the cam- 
pus came drowsy sounds — ^the murmur of boyish 
voices, the faint hail of a call, the soft, musical 
drone of a school song. The first-baseman came 
over and laid a gentle hand on his room-mate's 
shoulder. 

"Sure it's Princeton, partner?" 

"Pretty sure, Dave." 

Acker sighed. "Well, I guess it's Princeton 
for me, too, then. None of my people ever went 
to college, so I can have my choice. It isn't 
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as though my father and my brothers were Yale 
men. Well, here's for the Princeton cheer." 

Ches was on his feet. "You mean it, Dave?" 

"Certainly. Ready?" 

Their voices boomed out the cheer of the 
orange and black : 

H'ray, h'ray, h'ray, 

Tiger, tiger, tiger, 

Siss, stss, siss, 

Boom, boom, boom. 

Ah, 

Prince-con, Prince-ton, Prince-ton! 

From up above them a solitary voice shrieked 

defiance : 

'Rah, 'rah, 'rah, 

'Rah, 'rah, 'rah, 

'Rah, 'rah, 'rah, 
Yale I 

Acker grinned. "That's Tillie. There'll be 
tall doings if .you and Tillie ever face each other 
in the big game. No matter who wins, Lansing 
can cheer its head of!." 

Acker's claim that the Warriors were worried 
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proved to be well founded. That night the ex- 
ecutive committee met at the club-house. Plan 
after plan to induce Scott and Clayton to with- 
draw their resignations was offered, but none of 
the boys mentioned Ches's name. 

Charlton was secretly ill at ease. He was 
chairman of the house committee, and had wel- 
comed the arrivals that disastrous night. Deep 
in his heart he knew that he had been the first 
member to slight Hall. In his anxiety to right 
things he offered to visit Scott and Clayton and 
ask them to come back. 

"If we don't get Tillie before he leaves," 
growled one boy, "we'll " 

Sighs cut him short. 

"And if Finke hadn't introduced that fool reso- 
lution," wailed another, "we wouldn't be in this 
fix. Just think of— of his life being saved. I 
understand Wesley told Finke he needn't come out 
for practice any longer." 

There were one or two grunts of satisfaction at 
this. Then Ches's name came forth for the first 
time. 
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"If we hadn't cut Hall ^" began a dmid 

voice. 

Charlton flushed "I gave him the first cut/' 
die hockey player confessed. "I was at the door, 

and they came in Well, it's no use shedding 

tears. I'll see Clayton and Scott. Goshl We 
can't let Tillie get away like this." 

The committee members nodded soberly, and 
after a while Charlton departed. By rare good 
fortune, for these were warm, balmy nights when 
the dark, cool outdoors called loudly, he found 
Tillie and Billy Clajrton in their room. Charlton 
went right to the point. 

"I thought I'd drop in," he began, "and see if 
you fellows are coming back." 

Tillie yawned. "Back where?" he asked in- 
nocently. 

"To the Warriors." 

"What about Ches?" 

Charlton hesitated. He had forgotten to ask 
the committee just how much he should promise. 

"Why," he parried, "what about Hall?" 

Clayton, who had been reclining on the bed, 
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sat up with a snort. **A whole lot about Hall. 
A lot of you cheese-heads tried to wipe your feet 
on him not so long ago." 

Charlton flushed again. 'Tm sorry for thati 
Billy. I'll tell Hall so, too, when I meet him." 

Tillie forgot the yawn. "Do the others feel 
that way about it ?" 

"I — I don't know. I'm only talking for my- 
self. How about it, fellows? You've put the 
club in an awful hole." 

"Too bad," murmured Clayton. 

"Shocking I" grinned Tillie. "Poor little club. 
But what about the hole they dug for Ches?" 

Charlton shook his head hopelessly. Billy 
Clayton drummed with his heels on the foot- 
board of the bed, and then announced trium- 
phantly that he had cleaned of! the last square 
Inch of paint that adorned the wood. Charlton 
stood up. 

"Why don't you fellows come back?" iie 
pleaded. "Then you can bring the others around 
and get what you want." 

"Don't they want us to lie down, and turn over 
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and play dead?^' asked Tlllle. "You can tell that 
bunch that the day Ches becomes a Warrior they 
can once more call us brothers. Until then " 

"They're cheese-heads," grunted the captain of 
the eleven. "Tell them I said so. Tell them, 
Charlton." 

Charlton did, and the committee held an in- 
dignation meeting that became heated when 
Charlton suggested that perhaps Clayton was 
right 

"I suppose," sneered one member, "you'd be 
willing to vote this minute to hold a special meet- 
ing and elect Hall?" 

"I would," Charlton acknowledged. 

The nine swung into the last week with only 
Bayside ahead. For the first three days the 
practice was hard and grueling. Billy Phillips 
gave the boys hour after hour of badly needed 
batting. Wednesday the players suddenly ran 
into a slashing rally with the old "wagon tongue" 
and were hitting like a streak. Don Miller, 
elated, was surprised to find Wesley frowning and 
irritable. 
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"What is it?" he asked. "Jonesie's arm going 
bad?" 

Wesley smiled ruefully. "I guess I'm borrow- 
ing trouble, but it's about time some player was 
injured. We've gone all season without an ac- 
cident." 

"Didn't Blair's arm give out?" 

"He's a pitcher — anything's likely to happen to 
a pitcher. I mean the fellows who back up the 
pitching. Suppose one of the outfielders was in- 
jured? The Bayside game Saturday, and not a 
substitute I'd want to have to send in." 

"Hall " 

The coach sighed. "I can't help the way I 
feel. He did save Finke, but I saw him bat 
against Arlington. I'd have a nervous break- 
down every time he stepped to the plate. That's 
the reason I didn't send him in to pinch hit last 
Saturday." 

"But his batting against Billy Phillips the last 
three days " 

"I know; I've thou^t of that, too. If there 
was only some reason for his fear in that first 
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f;ame Pshaw I Let's forget it. Still think 

you're going to captain a loser?" 

Don Miller smiled joyfully. "Not now," he 
answered. 

Thursday afternooh Wesley sat apart in the 
locker room and watched his boys as they tramped 
in. They frisked about like playful kittens, full 
of fire and life, full of what the coach called the 
^*good old pep." With the nine in that happy 
condition, there would be no more hard practice 
—•just a comfortable work-out that would keep 
the youngsters fit. But no careless playing. Woe 
to the boy who slopped up his chances I 

So Wesley led them forth, and, because they 
were superbly fit, they upset his plans and made 
dashing work of it. Time after time the coach 
ordered them to slow down, but the joy of action 
was in their blood and they would not halt. In 
time, too, the fire crept into Wesley^s veins, and 
when he sent the ball soaring to the outfield, he 
put muscle and vim into the swings. 

Finally he caught the ball fairly on the nose. 
It flashed away as though it would dear the 
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fence. The drive was steering midway between 
far left field and deep center. Crawford . and 
Murphy turned their backs to the stands and 
sprinted. Wesley leaned on his bat and smiled, 
and wondered how close they would be to it when 
it fell to the ground. 

Suddenly the coach dropped the bat. His ex- 
perienced eyes told him that Crawford and Mur- 
phy, each unaware that the other was after the 
ball, were coming together rapidly. He saw, too, 
that they were running with all their strength, 
and that they would be under the white sphere 
when it came down. He made a frantic trumpet 
of his hands. 

"Crawford's ball I'* he screamed. "Slow up. 
Murphy; slow up." He stared a moment. "They 
don't hear me," he groaned. 

The coach began running toward the outfield. 
Pearson, over in the right garden, saw the danger 
and shrilled a warning. Probably it was too late; 
probably it wasn't heard, for the running boys 
were seen to come together, to reach for the ball, 
to rise convulsively into the air and then to fall. 
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The infielders and the substitutes were now 
charging in Wesley's wake. Captain Miller's face 
was gray. While they were all still some distance 
off, one of the forms stretched on the grass moved, 
slowly got to its feet and staggered about dizzily. 

"Murphy's all right, anyway," half-sobbed the 
captain. He was talking to himself. "Come, 
Crawford; get up." 

But the center-fielder lay motionless. Wesley 
knelt at his side. The players crowded around 
in a bewildered sort of way. Miller dropped 
down beside the man. 

"He's unconscious," said Wesley. "Somebody 
get that coach up here and tell that driver I'll 
shoot him if he doesn't hurry. You know where 
that doctor lives. Acker; the one who visited Hall 
last week ? Hustle down there and tell him I have 
a patient coming. Bring him to my house; meet 
us there. Hi, you fellows. There's a stretcher 
in the gym " 

The players were off. Soon they came back 
with the canvas stretcher with the stout wooden 
handles that was always kept handy during the 
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football season. The coach and Miller lifted 
Crawford, and they all saw a little pool of blood 
on the grass where his head had been. There was 
a nasty cut on the under temple. Wesley's voice 
became as gentle as a woman's. 

"Hurry, Miller.'' 

They carried him into the gym. The fellows 
followed after. Murphy wobbling weakly in the 
rear. The nine and the substitutes went on to 
the locker room, but Crawford, still unconscious, 
was carried to where it was quiet. 

Within the locker room the players dressed 
soberly. They spoke in hushed whispers. Mur- 
phy, his uniform still on, sat on a bench and stared 
at the floor. Wesley came in and strode to one 
of the windows. 

"Is that alleged coach coming?" he stormed. 
He poked out his head. "There she is." His 
head came in. "He's conscious now, fellows, 
but seems to be in pain." 

"Is he badly hurt?" asked Lord, the catcher. 

"Don't know yet. I'm afraid What's 

the matter. Murphy?" 
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The left-fielder lifted dazed eyes. "Did I 
hurt him much, Wesley?" 

The coach, with keen understanding, ran one 
arm across Murphy's bad:, helped him to his feet, 
and led him from the room. He had two patients 
on his hands now. 

"Nerves," he muttered hopelessly. "If this 
boy doesn't come around and forget how he went 

into Crawford That's right, Murph; lean 

on me." 

The players, from the windows of the lodcer 
room, saw Wesley and Miller bring the injured 
outfielders to the coach. Then the ancient vehicle 
rolled away, and the boys finished dressing. Billy 
Phillips was not out to-day, and there was no one 
to comfort them. They straggled back to the 
school and found a dismayed campus wondering 
how badly the nine would be beaten. 

Acker and the doctor were waiting when the 
coach arrived. There was an unoccupied room 
with two beds on the floor above Wesley, and 
to this room Crawford and Murphy were carried. 
Ten minutes later they were in bed, and the 
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doctor was demanding hot water and lots of It» 
When it was brought up by a much-flustered land- 
lady, he ordered them all from the room and 
closed the door. 

The coach, the captain and the first-baseman 
went down to Wesley's lodgings. They sat there 
in silence. Upstairs they could hear the medical 
man moving about. After a dme Don Miller 
cleared his throat with an effort. 

''I guess it's a loser," he said. 

The coach said nothing. 

It seemed hours before they heard the doctor 
coming down the stairs. Wesley went to the 
door. 

"How are they?" he* asked. 

"I've given them a sedative; they're both 
asleep. Murphy should be all right to-morrow, 
but make him rest." 

"How about the other boy — Crawford?" 

The doctor shook his head. "He's pretty 
badly shaken up." 

"Will— will he be able to play ball Saturday?" 

"Play baU?'* barked the doctor. "Play ball? 
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Why, man alive, he's lucky if he leaves that bed 
within a week." 

The man of medicine went his way, after the 
manner of doctors, and Wesley returned to his 
chair. He spoke to Miller. 

"Did you hear what he said?" 

The captain nodded. "It might be worse. Wc 
have Murphy, anyway. We must find a boy for 
Crawford^s place, and find him soon, too." 

The coach grunted. "You're welcome to the 
job. Have you anybody to suggest?" 

Miller, remembering yesterday's talk when 
Wesley had feared for his outfield, said nothing. 
Acker, thou^, was on his feet in a moment. 

"I have." 

"Who?" 

"Hall— Ches Hall." 

Now, Wesley was sorely troubled, and in no 
mood for opposition, and throwing Hall's name 
his way brought back memories of the days when 
Ches had been a rankling thorn in his baseball 
soul. 

"You room with Hall, don't you?" he asked. 
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"Yes," answered Dave, wondering what was 
coming. 

"And you're loyal to him, aren't you?" 

"I'd like to hear anybody say I'm not." 

"Well, I'm loyal to Lansing. And that means 
that Hall can't play in the Bayside game. That 
settles it." 

The events of the afternoon had strained 
Acker's nerves, too. Now he suddenly came to 
the point where he didn't give three hurrahs how 
things went. 

"I suppose," he said cuttingly, "you'll play 
Finke?" 

Anger darkened the coach's face. He bit his 
lips and fought hard to control himself. Miller, 
fearing a row in which the nine would lose an- 
other player, was trying to make peace. 

"Keep still. Miller," snapped Wesley. He 
turned to the first-baseman. "If I do play Finke, 
he won't be scared to death every time he faces 
the pitcher." 

"Ches wouldn't be afraid of any pitcher they'd 
send in," flared Acker hotly. 
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'*Of course not. He wasn't afraid of Booth, 
either, was he ?" 

**I wonder how much courage you*d have if 
Booth whaled you in the head with that dirty ball 
of his?" 

"None of that, Acker. Booth didn't hit hun." 

"I say Booth did. Before Ches came here, in 
one of the games of Rigley school against Han- 



non '' 



The coach came out of his chair with a bound 
and shook the first-baseman*s shoulders, and the 
shaking was so vigorous that Dave couldn't talk. 

"Hold on!" Wesley shouted. "Pm banning 
to see something. Ches asked me before the game 
if this was the same Eddie Booth who pitched 
for Hannon. So Booth hit him once, eh?" 

"Yes." 

"What happened?" 

"Ches was knocked unconscious." 

"How long?" 

"About ten minutes." 

"Why in the name of common sense didn't you 
tell me this before ?" 
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Acker stared. "Why, I didn't think it mat- 
tered so much." 

"Why didn't Ches teU me?" 

"I guess he felt the same way about it" 

The coach laughed huskily. "If I had known 
this he'd never have quit the *Varsity. And if 

you hadn't blurted it out just now Come on, 

Miller." 

The captain picked up his hat "Where to?" 

"Hall's room. And I thought he was yellow I 
Wait until Billy Phillips hears about this I Come 
on. Acker." 

The first-baseman came slowly. Things had 
happened so rapidly that he was somewhat be- 
wildered, and didn't yet quite realize what it all 
meant 

"Why are you going over to see Ches?" he de- 
manded suspiciously. 

"I want to tell him something." 

"What?" 

The coach smiled softly. "I'm going to tell 
him that he's the biggest fool at Lansing. After 
that I'll tell him that he plays in the Bayside game. 
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Does that suit you, old war horse? Hi, where 
are you going?" 

Acker didn't answer. Regardless of the sleep- 
ing players on the floor above, he was flying down 
the stairs, and taking them three at a time. 



CHAPTER XIII 

BATTER UP I 

CHES, Staring out the window and won- 
dering if the accident to Crawford 
would affect his fortunes, saw Acker 
galloping across the campus. Next he saw. Wes- 
ley and Don Miller coming at a slower pace. 
Feeling that perhaps here was the answer to his 
question, he went to the door and held it open. 
Acker came in out of breath and waving his hands 
wildly. 

"It's all right!" he gasped. 
"What's all right?" demanded Ches. 
"You play." 
''Against Baysider 

"Yes. Craw's not hurt much, but badly shaken 
up. Here come Wesley and Miller." 

The coach entered with a smile, caught Ches 
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playfully by the arm and walked him over to the 
window. 

"Why didn't you tell me?" he asked. 

Captain Miller followed. "That's what I'd 
like to know." 

"Tell you what?" stammered Ches. 

"That Booth had hit you ^th that bean ball." 

The boy stared at the floor. **Why," he said 
at last, "I thought it was foolish of me to be 
nervous just because he had hit me a year be- 
fore. I (Udn't think it should have made any 
difference." 

The coach shook his head sadly. "Of course, 
Ches, you're only a boy; you didn't know. I 
wish you had; you'd have saved both of us a lot 
of trouble. It makes all the difference in the 
world. Even in the big leagues the professional 
players are generally always afraid of a pitcher 
after he knocks them cold with a thrown ball — 
sometimes they get so they're afraid of all 
pitchers. Didn't you know that?" 

Ches shook his head. 

"Has Acker told you you play Saturday?" 
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"I told him/' chuckled the first-baseman. 

Wesley smiled. "I'm depending on you, Ches. 
Your hitting has been good in practice ; Bayside 
has a crack pitcher in Lankering. Not a wonder," 
he added hastily as he noticed Acker's face ; "just 
a good pitcher. If you can start off with a 
hit ^" 

"You'll have the whole nine hitting right be- 
hind you in a row," chimed in Miller. 

The coach nodded. "That's what I mean. And, 
Ches." The boy looked up. "I want to apolo- 
gize for what I said in the gym after the Ar- 
lington game." 

Acker broke into a lively jig that drowned 
Ches's voice, but there was no mistaking the look 
in the center-fielder's eyes. Wesley and Miller 
departed. Suddenly the first-baseman stopped his 
dance and rubbed his head thoughtfully, and 
stared at his room-mate. 

"Did you have supper, Chcs?" 

Ches started. "No. The bell rang, and I 
thought I'd go down in a minute. Then I forgot 
all about it." 
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^'Must have been thinking hard," observed 
Acker. 

"I was." Ches smiled. "But it's all right now. 
Do we eat?" 

Dave made for the door. "Eat? After what 
has happened to-night? I should say yes. How 
about some chicken sandwiches ?" 

"Fine. And say, Dave, if you see Billy Clay- 
ton or TilHe " 

The first-baseman understood. "Surel If I 
see Finke, I'll tell him, too." 

He clattered away, and came back after a 
while loaded with packages that told of purchases 
at a delicatessen shop. One package emptied it- 
self of the sandwiches, while from the others 
came crackers, a bottle of milk and a glass of 
grape jelly. 

"There," exulted Dave I "how*s that? No; I 
didn't see them. Say, Ches, we must have some 
style to this. Bring out a sheet from your bed, 
will you? It makes a dandy table-doth. And 
some handkerchiefs — ^must have napkins, you 
know." 
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The sheet was spread across the study table, 
and the jelly promptly toppled over and smeared 
up the whiteness. But jelly stains made no dif- 
ference now, and they fell upon the food with 
keen appetites. Ches, full of his joy, wanted to 
talk about the turn affairs had taken, but dared 
not do so lest Dave, paying attention only to the 
feast, get more than his share of the good things. 
When the milk bottle refused to produce another 
drop, and the crackers and the sandwiches were 
gone and the jelly was but a memory, Ches sighed 
and settled back in his chair. 

"Hope I get two or three hits, Dave." 

''Don't you come back to this room if you go 
hitless," vowed the first-baseman. ''But don't fool 
yourself about two or three safe raps. Fve been 
looking up this fellow Lankering's record. You'll 
be doing nicely if you get one little hit — and a 
whole lot of us won't get that much." 

Ches sat up straight "Think we're going to 
lose?" 

« 

"It all depends on Jonesie," said Acker wisely. 
"This is going to be a pitcher's battle. I wouldn't 
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say anything about this to the other fellows, 
Ched." 

So Lankering was a star! Ches's mouth be^ 
came a straight line. 

"I'll get my hit," he said positively. "I most 
get a hit." 

Ten o'clock came, and while the janitor was 
putting out the hall lights, the room*mates crept 
into bed. 

"Who told Wesley Booth hit me with the 
ball?" Ches demanded suddenly. 

"I did," answered Acker sleepily. "Wes is a 
good fellow. Little pigheaded sometimes." 

"How did you come to tell him?" 

But Acker snored peacefully, and Ches dropped 
back on his own pillow and was soon asleep, too. 

With examinations passed, the school year was 
about over, so they slept late next morning. When 
they came down to breakfast the dining room was 
practically deserted. Prof. Winnington, deep in 
some problem, nodded an absent-minded good- 
mommg. 

"I'll bet he doesn't know there's a game on to* 
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morrow," muttered Acker as though such a state 
of affairs was a crime. 

Danny Kane had also slept late. When he 
saw them, he shouted a welcome and won an an- 
noyed frown from the professor. 

'*I heard all about it," chattered the editor of 
The Lansing Lion. "Don Miller told me last 
night We've treated you shamefully, Ches. If 
you only break up that game with a three-bagger 
or something. Til have a story next week that will 
make the New York Herald want to change 
editors." 

"Isn't next week's Lion the last until school re- 
opens next November?" asked Acker. 

Danny nodded regretfully. "But I*m going 
to work for a newspaper In my home town during 
the summer. Just watch next week's issue. Fm 
going to express my opinion of this lad Booth — 
and the Warriors will hear from me. It's about 
time The Lion threw the hooks into something." 

Acker grinned. "Let me write that end, will 
you?" he urged. 

"Not until they change the libel laws," laughed 
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the school editor. ''Come to think of it, I may 
not roast the Warriors." 

Acker's face clouded. "Why not?" 

"Charlton's tearing around like a wild man try- 
ing to have a special meeting called for noon 
to-day." 

"Funny time to hold a special meeting," Ches 
observed. 

"Isn't it?" asked Danny innocently, and fell to 
humming a school song. 

When the room-mates returned to their 
quarters after breakfast they found a note stuck 
under the door. 

"Bet it's from Billy Phillips," guessed Acker. 
"It's for you, anyway," and he passed the letter 
to Ches, who said nothing about having received a 
message that way before. 

The center-fielder broke the seal. "You win," 
he said, and read aloud : 

I'm sending this by Charlton. Hip, hip, 
hurrah I 

Acker grinned. "Just like Billy Phillips, isn't 

it?" 
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Ches nodded. "But where's Charlton?" 

"Guess he didn't have time to wait. Kane said 
he's running around like a wild man." 

The first-baseman had begun to suspect what a 
meeting of the Warriors at this time might mean, 
but he said nothing to Ches. He did not want to 
raise his friend's hopes, and then, perhaps, see 
them crushed. 

Solemn, measured footsteps sounded on the 
stairs and then came along the landing. Ches and 
Acker turned startled eyes toward the door. Into 
the room paraded Billy Clayton and Tillie Scott. 
On their heads were high silk hats that had once 
done duty in a school minstrel show, and in their 
hands were huge bouquets of paper flowers. They 
removed their hats with a show of sadness. 

"He was such a nice young boy," sighed the 
captain of the eleven. 

"So neat and refined," agreed Tillie sorrow- 
fully. 

"And I always thought his poor skull was so 
thick I" 

"So did I." 
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**Ah, me I To think of a little baseball putting 
him on the fritz. 'Us sad." 

They signed again, a regular doleful chorus of 
a sigh. 

*^But perhaps it was for the best," groaned 
Clayton. 'Toor chap, he was thinking of going 
to Princeton ^** 

The captain of the eleven wasn't quick enough, 
and the pillow that Acker threw crushed his silk 
hat flat as a pancake. The paper flowers were 
thrown aside, and the mournful visitors charged 
with a joyous whoop. Acker was tackled below 
the knees and downed with a crash. Ches put up 
a struggle, but finally Billy Clayton sat trium- 
phantly on his chest. 

"So you play against Bayside !" he gurgled, and 
wiggled Ches's nose. "Yon old cheese-head I 
Why in thunder didn't you tell us about Booth? 
And I hear Wesley apologized." 

Tillie allowed Acker to get up. "Did he, 
Ches?" 

"He did," snorted Acker; "and I demand an 
apology, too." 
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But TiUie was now pulling Clayton off the 
prostrate center-fielder, and Dave joined in die 
good work. Peace reigned at last, and Acker 
had to tell the whole story of the discussion in 
Wesley's rooms while Crawford and Murphy 
were sleeping upstairs. When Dave finished re- 
lating the tale for the third time, Billy Clayton 
began to dance nimbly about the room, and 
whirled past the window^ 

"Hello I" he called. "What's going on over at 
the Warriors'?" 

"Special meeting," answered Acker. 

Tillie blinked his eyes. "Never heard of a si>e- 
dal meeting just before Commencement Who 
started it?" 

"Charlton." 

Billy Clayton smiled peacefully. "Let's get 
out of here," he said, and on the way to the door 
pressed Tillie's arm. Tillie nodded. 

Down on the campus Ches ran into a noisy 
reception. Boys flocked around him with showers 
of questions. They began to remember how 
Booth had seemed to make of him a special tar« 
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get. Why hadn't he said something about Booth ? 
Was Wesley going to protest Booth? Plainly 
the fellows were trying to atone for their former 
coldness. Many a boy, remembering how he had 
acted, came forward with a hesitating ^'Hello, 
Ches,*' as though he wondered how he would be 
received. But Ches was too happy to hold re* 
sentment. 

Then, too, his reinstatement could not have 
come at a more opportune time. Crawford had 
been injured, and the campus had thrown up its 
hands and had admitted defeat. Presto 1 In a 
moment all was changed. Ches Hall was going 
to center-field; Ches could be depended on; he 
wasn't yellow; he wasn't a quitter; his batting in 
practice again Blair, Jones and even Billy Phil- 
lips hadn't been an accident, after all. Who said 
the Bayside game was lost? As Danny Kane 
wrote later in The Lion "great gobs of excitement 
settled over the school, and even Prof. Winning- 
ton asked if there was going to be a contest of 
some kind." 

In twos and threes the Warriors had drifted 
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into their club-house, and the porch was now de- 
serted. Clayton kept staring in that direction. 
Even hero worship grows tiresome after a while, 
and soon the fellows who had crowded around 
Ches were straggling away. 

"Let's trot over and see Craw," Acker sug- 
gested. 

"Wait a while," urged Clayton; "there's lots 
of time." 

A cheer came from the club-house. 

"Let's wait," said TiUie eagerly. "We'd go 
over and probably find the doctor looking at his 
tongue or feeling his pulse. They always do that 
in the morning." 

"He's a cranky old doctor," said Dave remi- 
niscently. 

So they lazed on the dormitory steps, and pres- 
ently they saw the man of medicine go up into 
Wesley's house. Ten minutes later he came out. 

"Shall we go over now?" asked Acker. 

"Waitl" said Clayton. "I think Ahl" 

Fellows were coming from the Warriors'. One 
was Charlton, and he seemed well pleased with 
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something that had happened. Whenever the 
club elected to membership, the insignia of the 
Warriors was bestowed by the captain of the 
team to which the boy belonged. Acker had by 
this time come to understand why Clayton dallied, 
and he, too, stared across the campus. Tillie was 
nervously picking imaginary threads from his coat 
sleeve. 

Don Miller came out on the club-house porch, 
clapped Charlton across the shoulders and leaned 
against one of the porch pillars. Billy Clayton's 
face clouded. Then Charlton pointed in their di- 
rection, and the captain of the nine vaulted tlie 
porch railing and came striding across the campus. 

"Here it comes, Tillie," whispered Clayton 
hoarsely. 

It was such a monster of a whisper that both 
Ches and Acker heard it. Suddenly Ches's face 
became very white. Students who saw Miller's 
business-like air came running, and even the War- 
riors began to follow the baseball captain. And 
around the campus: 
elected; he's been elected." 
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Miller came up the steps almost on a run. 
Clayton, Tillie and Acker drew off to one side. 
The captain stood close to his center-fielder. 

"We're trying to square things, Ches," he said 
softly. His hands fumbled with the boy's summer 
coat. When he stepped back the little red ribbon 
of the Warriors fluttered from the lapel. 

The fellows who had followed Miller turned 
loose a shaky cheen It was caught up from all 
parts of the campus. Don Miller turned to Clay- 
ton and Scott. 

"We want you fellows back " Clayton 

and Tillie were running red ribbons through their 
own lapels. The baseball captain swung around. 
"And you, Acker; you were elected — Oh I" For 
the first-baseman was carefully taking a little red 
ribbon from an envelope he had dug out of a 
trouser pocket. 

Some of the color was coming back to Ches's 
face. "Thanks, Don," he said huskily. 

"Thank Charlton," smiled the captain of the 
nine; "he did it." 

"I — m thank him I'm going in now, fel- 
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lows/* and Ches turned away with quivering lips. 
His eyes were moist. 

When Acker came upstairs Ches was lying face 
downward across his own bed. - ^'Chum 1" was all 
the first-baseman said, and fell to stroking his 
room-mate's hair. 

By noon the Lansing campus was almost a place 
of madness. So much had happened in the last 
few hours that the students seemed never to weary 
of celebrating. Whenever a group of the fellows 
got together there were boisterous cheers— cheers 
for the nine, cheers for the Warriors, cheers for 
Chester Hall. The mid-day meal became a wild 
celebration, and the riot began to creep over the 
'Varsity players. Wesley was the first to detect 
dangerous symptoms; and though the game was 
to be played on Lansing field, he hastily decided 
to keep his boys off the campus until the umpire 
called the last man out on the morrow. 

Early in the afternoon the squad journeyed to 
Wesley's house and spent ten minutes with Craw- 
ford. The boy was propped up in a Morris chair, 
and looked outwardly as though he could jump in 
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And play ball that minute. But he winced a bit 
while shaking hands with the fellows. Ches sat 
on the wide arm of the chair. 

I'm sorry, Craw; this means you'll have to 
wait a year for your letter." 

"I'm not sorry," said Crawford stoutly. "It 
made Acker do some talking, and it put you back 
where you belong." He noticed the red ribbon. 
"So they woke up at last! When did it happen?" 

"To-day." 

"Good I I knew they'd have to come around." 
He leaned closer. "You ought to give Lanker- 
ing a lively greeting. Walk right into him and 
clout the ball for keeps. Every time you make a 
hit, I'll yell my head off. You'll hear me." 

"But I thought the doctor said " 

Crawford winked. "Pooh I Doctors don't 
know it all. I'll be in the stands when the game 
starts. You needn't tell Wesley I said so." 

Murphy was in such good shape that they car- 
ried him away with them. That afternoon the 
squad practiced behind locked gates. Billy Phil- 
lips met Ches in the gym. 
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"Sol" he said severely. "That was the r 
you wouldn't apologize for hitting Booth?" 

Ches nodded. 

"Why didn't you tell me?" 

"I didn't think I should hring to Lansing things 
that had happened while I was at Rigley school. 
I didn't think it mattered, anyway." 

The professor smiled. "I guess you know bet- 
ter now. I'm glad you made the Warriors, Hall. 
Have you heard about Booth?" 

Ches looked up quickly. "What about him?** 

"He's been dropped from the Arlington nine." 

"Why?" 

"They decided he was too careless — he hit too 
many batters with the ball." 

"I'm not sorry," said Ches simply. 

After the practice the coach marshaled the boys 
and paraded them to a little house not far from 
the field, instead of taking them back to the dor> 
mitory. The house was kept by a widow who 
made a specialty of providing shelter for fathers 
who came to visit their stalwart sons 
ny. The widow had easily been in- 
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duced to house and feed the 'Varsity players and 
the substitutes, the principal argument being that 
Wesley offered more than her transient guests 
would pay. Let the campus rave as it would, the 
coach knew that here his precious charges were 
safe. To make sure of it, though, he spent the 
night with them, for Wesley could name one ath- 
lete who had slid down a rain pipe and had gone 
off to inspect the doings the night before a big 
game. 

To the players it was a quiet evening. A red 
glare in the sky told of campus fires, and once they 
heard the oom-tah, oom-tah of a gutter brass band. 
It was drowsy work sitting there far from the 
excitement, and one by one the boys went indoors 
to bed. Wesley, chuckling, watched them go. 
Finally only Don Miller was left with him. 

"Is it true that Lankering has a lame arm?'* 
asked the captain. 

The coach laughed. "I was fooled that way 
when I was young in the business. Now I in- 
vestigate all these stories that come to me in 
signed and unsigned notes. His arm is at its 
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best. To-morrow*s game will be a fight. A fight, 
MiUerf' 

"Fm ready/' said the captain grimly. 

Next morning the coach took the boys to the 
field, ran them through a stiff half-hour of prac- 
tice, and brought them back. He had done all that 
he could do for them, and he did not neglect to tell 
diem so. The game was now in their hands. 

Noon came. They ate sparingly. They were 
beginning to feel the nervous strain. Jones, die 
pitching star, tramped the litde porch, swinging 
his right arm from side to side and now and then 
bringing it up above his head. Don Miller kept 
pulling 'Varsity boys aside and asking them 
anxiously how they felt. 

Finally came the command that sent the blood 
tingling. At last they were on their way to the 
field. They had to force a passage through a 
litde group near the gym, and a batch of Bayside 
fellows asked them had they heard about Lanker- 
ing. They crowded up to the locker room, up to 
the familiar smells of warm bodies and musty 
clothing and the dampness of the showers. 
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They went into fresh uniforms. Ches, when 
he laced his shoes, found that his fingers trembled ; 
he stared at them as though surprised. The coach 
touched his shoulder. 

**You lead off, Ches; your old place in the bat- 
ting order. If you can hit him safely " 

'TU make him pitch to me," the boy promised. 

They went out into the sunlight at last— out 
to a welcome of songs and cheers and music. The 
minutes, after that, passed quickly. Lansing prac- 
ticed first, and Ches fielded superbly, though his 
thoughts were constantly turning to the moment 
when he would have to face the enemy's pitcher 
for the first time. Why had Wesley laid so much 
stress on starting the game with a hit? Ches be- 
gan to feel a twitching in his muscles. 

Bayside took the field for her fifteen minutes of 
practice. Ches stretched off on the cool grass. 
Would he hit safely? He saw Miller and an- 
other boy walk out on the diamond, and the in- 
field practice stopped. Bayside and Lansing had 
always made it a point to toss for choice of In- 
nings regardless of on whose field the game was 
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played, for there was once a time when Bayside 
did not have her own grounds. 

Billy Phillips came out and stood near Miller. 
Ches guessed .that the other boy was Captain 
Cole, the Bayside catcher. The professor tossed 
a coin into the air. It spun and sparkled in the 
sunlight. 

"Heads I" caUed Cole. 

They were bending over the coin as Ches ap- 
proached. Billy Phillips stood up. 

"Heads it is," he said. 

The Bayside captain smiled. "We take the 
field." 

That meant that Lansing would go to bat 
first. Ches walked over to the bench and dropped 
down beside the coach. 

"Hit him I" ordered Wesley. There was noth- 
ing gentle in the voice now. A game was on. 
He was the iron coach again. 

A University of Pennsylvania man was to um- 
pire. He faced the stands. 

"Ladies and* gentlemen," he called, "the bat- 
teries are Lankering and Cole, for Bayside ; Jones 
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and Lord, for Lansing." He came toward the 
diamond. "PlaybaUI" 

Lankering pitched three or four times to Cole, 
who had donned a chest protector, but who had 
not yet put on his mask. Ches, in front of the 
Lansing bench, was lazily swinging two bats. The 
umpire bent down and brushed a coating of dust 
from the rubber. 

"Batter up 1" he called. 

"Hit it I" snapped Wesley. 

Ches tossed one bat aside and stepped toward 
the plate. 



CHAPTER XIV 



THE BIG GAME 



COW bells began a frightful clatter, horns 
blared hoarsely, and cheers rose and 
fell and rose again. There came a mo- 
mentary lull. A high-pitched voice made itself 
heard. 

"Hit it out, Ches." Crawford was at the 
game. 

Ches tapped his bat against the plate and fell 
into a half-crouch. He studied Lankering and 
Lankering studied him. The coachers from their 
little boxes were barking encouragement, but Ches 
did not hear them. He saw a sturdy young 
pitcher, sturdy of body, sturdy of leg and stout of 
arm. Lankering was chewing gum. He seemed 
to be enjoying the calmest moment of his life. 
Ches, seeing all this, bit his lips, for his own pulse 
was far from steady. 
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"Play ball !" yelled the stands impatiently. "Get 



a move on." 



Lankering seemed to have finished his inspec- 
tion. He settled his cap firmly on his head, nodded 
to his catcher and slowly raised his right arm. 
One leg left the ground. For a moment he stood 
poised. Suddenly his body seemed to lurch for- 
ward and the ball came in with great speed. 

It was a straight ball on the inside — too far on 
the inside. Ches, his eyes narrowed, jerked back 
his head and let the pitch go past. 

"Ball one I" called the umpire. 

On the bench Billy Phillips nudged Wesley. 
"See that? Right past his head and he didn't 
budge an inch." 

The coach nodded. "If he hits " 

Ches let the second ball pass. Up went the um- 
pire's right arm. 

"Strike one I" 

The next pitched missed the outside corner, and 
the next was low. Ches offered at neither, and 
the count stood three balls and one strike. The 
boy's brain was working rapidly. Lankering was 
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in a hole. Would he expect the batter to let the 
next pitch go in the hope that it would be called 
a ball ? Or would he try to sneak a straight one 
over? 

Lankering pitched, and Ches's heart leaped. 
His bat came back suspiciously, paused, and 
prompdy swung out. The wood met the ball 
squarely and the sphere shot past Lankering on a 

* 

line. Second-baseman was running to head it off, 
but it sailed over his frantic hands. Center-fielder 
came in quiedy, took the ball on a bound and 
prompdy threw to the infield. 

Ches, with joy in his heart, was on first base. 
He had hit/ 

The Lansing stands were singing. The cheer 
leaders were exhorting ^*A big cheer for Hall, 
fellows," but only the students in the lower tiers 
of seats heard their voices or heeded their mo- 
tions. Cole came from behind the bat, and Lan- 
kering walked half-way to meet him. Murphy 
was leaving the Lansing bench. 

"Get the first ball," Wesley ordered. "Push 
Hall around. We want this run." 
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So Murphy, as he went to bat, quietly shifted 
his golden brown belt. It was the signal that 
Ches was to go down on the first ball pitched, and 
that Murphy would try to hit and keep the ball 
along the ground. It was the famous hit-and-run 
play used successfully by John McGraw, manager 
of the New York Giants. 

Lankering pitched, and Ches was of! with the 
motion of his arm. Second-baseman, seeing Ches 
start, ran over to cover the bag. As he did so. 
Murphy slashed at the ball. Second-baseman 
would have been in position to field the hit nicely 
had he been in his usual place, but in running to 
the middle sack he had left a gaping hole. 
Through this the ball bounded; and when Ches, 
rounding second, caught the wave of Forrest's 
arm from where the short-stop was coaching at 
third, he kept right on. Lankering went back to 
the slab with a runner on third, a runner on first 
and none out. 

''This Lankering isn't so much,'' said Pearson, 
the right-fielder. 

"Of course he isn't," Wesley agreed. How- 
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ever, the coach's eyes were anxious as Acker went 
to bat. If Lankering had anything here was the 
place to show it. Lankering pitched just three 
balls, and the first-baseman came marching back 
to the bench. 

"That ball's talking," Acker growled. 

"If it is," said Wesley coldly, "you need an in- 
terpreter." 

Bayside was giving its pitcher an ovation. Lan- 
sing cheered a moment later when Murphy, steal- 
ing away unexpectedly, slid safely into second base, 
Cole not even attempting to throw. A hit now 
would mean two runs. The cheer leaders became 
wild-eyed. 

Captain Miller faced the mighty Lankering. 
He was, perhaps, the surest hitter on the nine, 
and was also cool in a pinch. Now, though, he 
was facing a boy who fought his hardest when 
disaster threatened. Miller did his best, but only 
fouled the first two balls served, and diey went 
as strikes. 

"Let him hit it. Lanky," yelled a Bayside boy. 
"He can't hurt it." 
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Miller's clutch on his bat tightened. He must 
be careful not to let the pitcher craftily curve one 
over a corner for the third strike. And because 
he had to guard again surprise, and was not free 
to wait somewhat for a ball to his liking, he was 
lucky to lift a lazy fly to the outfield. Ches 
scored after the catch, and the stands where the 
golden brown showed stood up and shrieked 
their loudest. 

Wesley shook his head as though disappointed. 
There would be very few, if any, innings in which 
his boys would open with two hits, or even one. 
If Lankering could pitch himself out of holes 
like that 

"You said he was easy, Pearson,'' the coach 
jabbed. "Show me." 

All that Pearson showed was a pop to the in- 
field. He was glad that he did not have to go 
back to the bench for his glove. 

Billy Phillips helped Bert Jones out of his 
sweater. "Don't throw your arm out," the pro- 
fessor advised. "Save yourself for the pinches. 
You have a one-run lead." 
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"I'm going to hold it," vowed Jones. 

The year before Bajrside had beaten him in the 
annual game — ^in fact, he had been driven from 
the box early in the fray. But now, though the 
enemy hailed his presence on the slab with delight, 
the word speedily ran along the Bayside bench 
that Jones was pitching great guns. A fumble by 
Forrest allowed one runner to reach first, but that 
was all the damage Bayside did that inning. While 
the Lansing boys were trotting in from the field 
the first figures were hung on the big frame score- 
board : 

Lansing i 

Bayside o 

When the nine came in Wesley was apparently 
brimming over with confidence. 

"Good work, boys,'' he smiled. *Xast inning 
was just a starter. Get after him this time. Drive 
him to the stable." 

Forrest was first up. Billy Phillips held his 
pencil poised over his score book ready to give the 
short-stop a time at bat. 
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"Make up for that error, Forrest," he encour- 
aged. 

Forrest smiled. "I'll try, sir." 

His best was a tiny tap in front of the plate, 
and Cole threw him out. Gunwald, the second 
baseman, was a victim of Lankering's curves. 
Lord, after fouling half a dozen pitches, finally 
fouled once too often. Cole was tmder the baU 
when it came down. The Bayside captain was 
having a great day of it. 

Bayside's second inning was also barren of runs. 
Ches got his first putout, an easy fly that did not 
cause him to move a dozen feet. When he came 
back to the bench Billy Phillips pressed his arm. 

"Good work, HaD." 

Ches had another chance at bat the next inning. 
He was thrown out on a wicked grounder to short- 
stop. Wesley nodded. 

"Keep it up. You're hitting them on the nose." 

' Thus far Jones had out-pitched Lankering. 

Bayside had yet to get its first hit; two dots were 

down for Lansing under the column in the score 

fiook headed "H." But Jones was not to escape 
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trouble, and hot water boiled for him in the last 
half of that third inning. 

He disposed of the first batter easily. Captain 
Cole strode out to the plate carrying a bat that 
looked like a young tree. He wasted no time on 
preliminaries. He went after the first ball the 
star of the golden brown served — and an instant 
after he swung the Bayside stands were in con- 
vulsions. 

"Come on, Cole; come on.*' 

Murphy was running toward the fence. The 
ball struck in front of him and bounded away. He 
overtook it while it was still bounding, and threw 
to Ches, who had gone over into left field to relay 
the ball. 

Cole was almost at third, and the coacher there 
was enthusiastically waving him on. Forrest had 
run out from the diamond, and Ches threw to 
him. The ball came into Forrest's hands shoulder 
high. He was in a position to get it away with- 
out loss of time. Cole was half-way home. The 
short-stop swung around and lined the ball toward 
Lord. 
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The stands saw the danger. Rejoicing gave 
way to fear. 

"Slide 1 Slide I" Hundreds of voices were 
shouting the advice. 

Cole threw himself forward. A dark shadow 
passed him. He heard a plunk, and something 
round and hard was jammed none too gently into 
his thigh. 

"Out I" called the umpire. 

Lansing was cheering now. Cole, shaking the 
dust from his uniform, walked away in disgust. 
Lankering came out to bat. 

Though the Bayside captain had been thrown 
out, that mighty hit had jarred Jones's nerves. 
He passed Lankering, and Lankering hadn't made 
a hit all season. He passed the next boy, too. 
The following Bayside batter calmly folded his 
war club in his arms and gazed up at the clouds 
with an air of disdain. Jones tried to put the ball 
straight over. 

"Ball one r 

A roar from the stands. Miller hurried to the 
box. 
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"Come on, Jonesie; brace up. There's two 
down. Take your time." 

Jones nodded nervously. "I'll get this fellow, 
Don.'' 

Miller scampered back to his place. The bat- 
ter still found much in the clouds to admire. Jones 
pitched again. 

"BaU two!" 

And the batter yawned. 

Lankering was taking a daring lead off second. 
Lord saw it, but hesitated to signal Jones. What 
if that badly rattled youth should heave die 
sphere to the outfield? 

Jones pitched. 

"Ball three!" 

Wesley half-rose from the bench, and then 
dropped back. 

"Put it over," muttered Billy Phillips. 

"If he does, they'll murder it," groaned Wesley. 

Lord saw Gunwald dart toward second. It was 
only done to harass the runner. The catcher had 
given no signal that he would throw, yet he took 
a desperate chance. With a snap of the wrist, 
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he sent the ball flying. Gunwald, alert, saw the 
throw start, and was on his toes instantly. But 
Lankering expected no such play. The shrill 
voices of the coachers gave him his first warn- 
ing, and he slid back toward safety. The slide 
did not quite carry him to the bag, and while he 
was fishing for it with his feet Gunwald tagged 
him with the ball. 

Luck had been with Lansing. Bayside had lost 
a golden chance. 

Wesley wasn't thinking about runs when his 
boys took their turn at bat again. Blair's arm 
was in no shape for a game such as this ; he would 
have to win or lose with Jones. He sent his 
players to the plate with instructions to delay as 
much as possible. 

"Wait him out," he ordered. "Make him pitch ; 
the more balls he has to throw the better. Who's 
up first? All right. Acker. Better find that your 
shoe lace needs fixing when you get there. Wait 
him out. Kill all the dme you can. All right ; go 
ahead," for the umpire was insisting that the game 
proceed. 
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Nobody had ever libeled Wesley by calling him 
an orator. Yet, while his boys did everything in 
their power to delay things, with the possible ex- 
ception of hiding the ball, he talked soothingly to 
Jones — ^talked, talked, talked. Gradually the 
pitcher's nerves calmed. When he went back to 
the mound he had regained some of his form. 
True, he was raked for a single and threw in a 
base on balls as well, but neither runner reached 
third. And the score-board read: 

Lansing I o o o 

Bayside o o o o 

Jones came back to the bench with a smile. 
"That's the last time they get me in trouble." 

**Just what I was telling Phillips," said Wesley. 
''This game is as good as won." 

The coach hadn't been telling Billy Phillips 
anything of the kind. Neither did he think the 
game was won. His experienced eyes told him 
that Lankering was getting better with each pass- 
ing minute. As for Jones Five innings, 

each fraught with danger, lay ahead. Yet Jones 
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was told that he was pitching the game of his life 
— and Jones believed it. 

Cole came to bat again in the fifth inning, but 
two Bayside batters had been retired. The out- 
fielders, remembering that abnost home run, 
played a deep field. Cole, though, smashed a 
drive between Ches and Pearson, and was on sec- 
ond when the ball came back. This time Lord 
came from behind the bat to remind Jones that 
Lankering couldn't hit a balloon, and to beg him 
to put it over. So Lankering was given a chance 
to swing lustily, and he rolled an easy grounder 
to Acker. 

Wesley mopped his forehead. "If that lad 
Cole ever comes to bat with two or three on the 
bases '* 

Billy Phillips gave Acker a put out. "You can 
ring down the curtain,'' he finished. He lifted 
his head. "Good work, Jones." 

The innings passed, and still Lansing held Its 
frail lead of one run. Lankering was now pitch- 
ing superb ball. Wesley did not have to be told 
that, barring accidents, his charges would not score 
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again. Ches had collected another hit, and Don 
Miller had nicked the Bayside star for a double, 
but that was the extent of the damage to his 
twirling. He had not given a base on balls. 

On the other hand, Jones was being stung 
regularly, but his luck still held. The hits were 
scattered, and generally came after two were 
down. So it was in the seventh inning, when Cole 
took his third turn at bat. But now an eager 
runner was on second, and Wesley gripped the 
bench— even though two were out. 

Jones pitched. Cole's bat came around in a 
plunging swing. The ball shot away high and 
far, and the runner on second had scored before 
it fell. It came down just outside the foul lines, 
and the turbulent stands saw Cole come back to 
try again. Wesley was signaling from the bench. 
Captain Miller saw the flash of a hand and hur- 
ried to the box. 

"Walk him," he ordered hoarsely. 

Jones began to pitch wide. The Bayside stands 
booed and yelled derisively. Cole threw his bat 
away at length,, and ambled to first, scowling 
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darkly. Lankering came out to hit, and Wesley's 
grip on the bench relaxed. 

"Whewl" he breathed in relief. A moment 
later Lankering was the third out. 

"You're a good pitcher, son," bawled a voice, 
"but you'll never bat .300." 

Lankering grinned good-naturedly. 

The eighth inning saw some classy pitching. 
Lankering struck out Ches and Murphy, and 
Acker lifted a high foul that the third-baseman 
caught. Jones, anxious to show to advantage, 
went in with everything he had. He also struck 
out two batters, and Pearson, in right field, took 
care of the third. The ninth inning had arrived. 
The staring score-board told mutely what a strug- 
gle this game had been : 

Lansing i o o o o o o o 

Bayside o o o o o o o O 

Jones got a hearty cheer from the Lansing 
stands; Wesley's throat was dry. Jones had 
squandered precious strength trying for those 
strike-outs, and there was still an inning to go. 
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The coach knew how. much can happen in one 
short inning. If his boys had only another run 
or two 

"Come on," he called. "Pack this game away 
for keeps. You're up, Miller. Another double, 
now. Get ready, Pearson; you follow. I want 
some action." 

Wesley, however, was forced to want, for Lan- 
kering was still master of the situation. Miller, 
Pearson and Forrest all went to the plate with 
determination; Miller, Pearson and Forrest 
trailed back to the bench disappointed. Jones 
stood up and rubbed his arm carefully. 

"What's the matter?" Wesley demanded. 

"A little sore," he said. "Good thing this is 
the last inning." 

Wesley watched him stride out, and bitterly re- 
flected on the foolish effort that had caused two 
strike-outs the inning before. 

Jones got off to a good start, the first batter 
dribbling an easy grounder to Gunwald. Then 
the Lansing star began to grow conscious of a 
kink in his arm and a strain in his wrist. He 
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walked the next boy without pitching a strike. 
The Bayside coachers began to yell madly. 

'^He's going up I Glass arm I Glass arm I 
Send for the doctor I Too bad, too; Cole's get- 
ting ready to bat." 

Whether or not it was this last bit of informa- 
tion that sent Jones skyward is problematical. 
But skyward he went, and the next boy also got a 
base on balls. Captain Miller and half the Lan- 
sing infield gathered around the pitcher. It was 
the second time the captain had rushed to his aid 
while he was issuing passes. 

"Come on, Jonesie," pleaded Miller; "settle 
down. It will be all over in five minutes." 

"Pull yourself together; take your time," 
echoed Acker. 

"Stick it over, old man. Make him hit into 
a double play." 

The pitcher kept clasping and unclasping the 
ball. "I'll get out of this," he cried irritably. 
"This isn't the first hole I've been in to-day." 

He faced the batter. He knew that there was 
just a chance that the Bayside boy might bunt. 
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Yet, when the bunt came, he messed it up hor- 
ribly, and before he finally got the ball, Miller's 
voice was ringing in his ears. 

"Don't throw ; don't throw." 

It seemed as though the stands had suddenly 
gone mad. Three on the bases, one out, one run 
needed to tie and Cole at the plate waiting 
patiently. Wesley's mouth trembled and lay still. 
There was no use in signaling to walk Cole, for 
that would force in a run, and if the score was 
once tied, the game could only last an inning or 
two, for Jones was nearing the end. Wesley sig- 
naled to play the batter, and Murphy, Pearson 
and Ches moved back. Even if they caught the 
long fiy that they fully expected Cole to send, the 
runner on third could score after the catch. And 
if Cole hit safely It was a cheerless outlook. 

The infield knew it too, but the infield was dying 
hard. Their peppery voices carried encourage- 
ment to Jones. 

"Right after him, old man." 

"He's easy, Bert; make him hit." 

"Right after him, Jonesic." 
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So Jones pitched, and Cole swung and missed. 
Ches saw the swing, and frowned. Cole was 
gripping the bat far up from the handle, and 
wasn't lunging as heavily as before. Jones wound 
up to pitch; and suddenly Ches began to run in 
toward the diamond. 

For it had come to him that, with the outfield 
playing deep and the infield playing in in the 
hope of cutting of! a run by a throw to the plate, 
it would be strategy for Cole to try for a short 
single — a hit that would be too far out for the 
infielders and too far in for the outfielders. 

Ches was running a trifle harder now, and the 
ball left Jones's hand. Cole chopped at it. It 
rose lazily, and with the roar of the crowd in his 
eafs, Ches's running stride vanished and his spikes 
bit into the turf in a wild dash. 

For just an instant the Bayside boys clung to 
their bases. Then they romped away. It seemed 
the safest kind of a safe hit It seemed so to Ches, 

too, but he kept running, running, running 

The ball was settling, and beginning to drop to- 
ward the ground. Could he reach it? If he did, 
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he would have to pick it off his shoe-tops. That 
would probably mean a one-handed catch. Going 
as he was, could he hold the ball if it did hit his 
glove ? 

And then the sphere was just above his head 
and ahead of him. Into his stride he threw his 
last remaining ounces of power. It seemed to 
the stands that he hurled himself through those 
last few yards. His knees bent, and the gloved 
hand went down almost to the grass tops. Some- 
thing round and hard and stinging struck the 
glove. 

With the instinct of the trained player, Ches 
knew that he had the ball. His knees began to 
straighten out. He was still running with speed, 
and the ball seemed to be twisting crazily in die 
grip of the glove. He tremblingly brought up 
that left arm, up, up, up— and then the precious 
leather was hugged safely to his breast 

There was no need to hurry now. Bajrside boys 
were making desperate efforts to reach the bases 
they had so gayly left. Ches came to a stop, 
carefully steadied himself and threw. Gunwald 
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caught the ball and jumped on the canvas bag 
that marked second base. A moment later a 
panting Bayside boy sprawled over the bag and 
lay there sobbing. 

Leg weary, but happy, Ches reached the gym. 
From the field came the thunder of his name. 
Don Miller was hugging one of his arms; Bert 
Jones was hugging the other. Billy Phillips was 
rumpling his hair, and patting his back and grip- 
ping his shoulders with honest, sincere hands. 

Wesley, using a baseball bat as a gavel, 
pounded on a bench, and kept up the pDunding 
until the locker room became quiet. 

"You fellows remember the Arlington game," 
he said In a voice that was new to thenu "I called 
Hall a quitter. I apologized to him privately a 
few days ago; now I do it publicly. He isn't a 
quitter. He wouldn't know how to quit." 

Billy Phillips led the cheering. Dave Acker 
did not join In it. Over in a corner Acker was 
making heroic efforts to stand on his head. 

THE END. a) 
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and tactics in the game ; the details of individual positions ; 
the daily work on the field. 

Who can tell of Yale traditions, Yale ideals, and the 
militant Yale spirit — which ihe famous author has marshaled 
on a hundred football fields — as well as Walter Camp? 

"Those interested in the great college game of football will find 
a most fasdnating tale in *The Sabstitnte/ of which Walter Camp, tbe 
well-known coach and authority on the game, is the author. " 

— Brackfym Eagie. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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